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A Message to 
Flower Grower Readers 


cas 


READERS tell us that the Flower 
Grower is the best flower magazine in 


It is the aim of the new publishers to 
retain this position Mr. Cooper has so 
ably achieved and to fill the wide demand 
for a national publication devoted exclu- 
sively to horticultural subjects. 


Garden activities are on the increase 
everywhere. In every suburban town, 
country village and city, home owners 
are finding a new pride in developing 
attractive flower gardens. Neighbors vie 
with each other for the most attractive 
garden patches. Garden clubs are form- 
ing and doing constructive work in every 


The Flower Grower will keep pace with 
this tremendous increase in the ranks of 
amateur and professional flower growers. 
Our new enlarged program will make the 
Flower Grower under Mr. Cooper’s edi- 
torship more widely read and more useful 
to you. New subscribers are joining the 
Flower Grower family of enthusiasts 
daily. New advertisers are found in each 


Readers can help in extending the mis- 
sion of the Flower Grower. Send in the 
names of your friends so we may write 
and introduce them to this magazine. Tell 
advertisers you are a member of the 
Flower Grower family of over 40,000 
garden lovers. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 
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Above Nisqually Glacier in Paradise Valley. Avalanche Lilies in foreground. 
Summit of mountain 6 miles from camera. Rainier National Park, Washington 
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Avalanche Lilies (Erythronium Montanum) 


beautiful flowers that live mainly 

in the Alpine forests, dancing to 
glacier and snow, or descending to plung- 
ing mountain torrents. While closely 
allied to the Trout Lilies of the Atlantic 
Coast, I like to cling to our own names of 
Avalanche and Fawn Lilies. 

To our gardens they bring grace and 
beauty, both in flower and association, 
greeting us in Spring with dainty lily 
cups of nodding bloom. In general they 
are plants that need light shade, thorough 
drainage; and a loamy, gritty soil that 
is rich in leafmold; and also rather moist. 
Half-rotted leaves make a good surface 
covering to keep out summer heat, as 
well as the alternate freeze and thaw of 
Winter. Given such a place, they are 
happy little plants in gardens if they are 
covered two or three inches deep, and 
planted at once. The corms dry out so 
rapidly their place should be waiting for 
their arrival. Once planted, leave them 
to their own devices, for with the excep- 
tion of the Erythronium hartweggi, these 
do not make offsets, as do those of the 
Atlantic Coast, and are propagated by 
seeds alone. 

The yellow Glacier Lily (E. grandi- 
florum) and the White Avalanche 
Lily (E. montanum) are the least will- 
ing of all our Westerners to come to 
our gardens. They are children play- 
ing ever near eternal snows, and miss 
their long winter blanket of white, 
though the variety E. g. robustum brings 
its brightly-golden blooms, quite happily 
to gardens. These sometimes have red 
anthers, though they are more often 
yellow. 

One of the first to open is E. howelli, 
with mottled leaves and orange-centered 
blooms, that open a straw color, later 
turning to pink. It has the same strongly- 
recurved petals and stoutly-erect habit as 
E. citrinium. This latter marks its white 
flowers with dark citron on the lower 


———————— 


HE Erythronium of the Pacific 
Coast are exquisitely varied and 





Close up of Avalanche Lily 
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BY ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


A spray 
of Erythronium 
(Avalanche 
Lily) 


third, and has also mottled leaves and 
orange centers. The stems are about ten 
inches tall. 

E. hendersoni, like E. howelli, dwells 
in the mountains of Southern Oregon. 
The leaves are darkly mottled brown, and 
the lavender blooms most closely approach 
the true lily shape. They are slenderly 
carried, one to four on a stem, and their 
centers are splashed with deep-maroon 
or dark-purple. Some of them are 
further banded with gold. 

The White Fawn Lily (E. californi- 
cum) and E. hartweggi, both come from 
the bushy hillsides of Northern Califor- 
nia, and both do well on the Atlantic 
Coast. The Fawn Lily carries large 
creamy blooms about eight inches above 
the richly mottled leaves. E. hartweggi 
differs in many respects from the others 
of the Pacific Coast, and also makes a 
good potting plant; its natural flowering 
time being very early, and its habit more 
drouth-and heat-resistant than that of the 
others. The cream flowers merge to 
orange centers. 


The Sierra Trout Lily (E. purpura- 
scens) is a plant of smaller bloom in its 
home high in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
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tains, but in gardens often increases its 
size to that of other members of its fam- 
ily. It is an orange-centered spreading 
flower, pale yellow with purple tints, and 
is carried usually in a rather crowded 
raceme, 

The late-flowering group among the 
Erythroniums is made up of E. revoltum 
and its varieties. These are stoutly grow- 
ing plants with stems sometimes eighteen 
inches high. The leaf mottling of the 
type is white and green. The white 
blooms are tinged with lilac, and later 
turn to purple. Its variety E.r. praecox 
blooms a little earlier and is particularly 
outstanding for its handsome mahogany- 
mottled leaves, and large blooms. The 
orange-centered flowers are creamy-white 
and marked with bandings of maroon. 
Extremely striking is the variety . E.r. 
johnsoni with unusual golden-hearted 
flowers of soft-pink to dark-rose, and 
glossy leaves are mottled with a beautiful 
brown. 


The revoltum group is also a better 
choice for heavy soils, particularly if 
winter wet is held, though like the others, 
they prefer the lighter garden loams. 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 





Veronicas for the Rock-Garden 
BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 


furnishing such a variety of size 
and color, it is surprising that so 
few varieties of Veronicas are grown in 
the Rock-Garden. A few of the taller 
sorts are occasionally seen in the peren- 
nial border but aside from V. rupestris 
and saxatilis, the others do not seem to be 
known in this country, in the Rock-Gar- 
den. Most of them are of easy culture 
and their habit is so varied that they can 
be used in almost any position so that 
they are almost ideal for rock-work. The 
colors are mostly in shades of blue with 
an occasional white, rose, or pink variety. 
Probably the most charming thing about 
the Veronicas is the mat-forming habit of 
growth of many sorts, and these are set 
so thickly with flowers at blooming time, 
that the foliage is almost completely hid- 
den and when the flowers are gone the 
leaves are very attractive, especially as 
some sorts have downy or gray foliage. 
The soil best suited to these plants is 
the ordinary mixture needed for most 
rock-garden plants, one-third sand, one- 
third leafmold, and one-third light loam. 
‘They delight in a porous soil but in 
regions of hot, dry Summers, those from 


B itn so widely distributed and 














high alpine regions will perhaps require a 
Moraine or, at least, an abundance of 
water. 

The following is an incomplete list but 
of sufficient variety to satisfy any but 
the collector, and as far as I know, there 
is no gardener in this country who makes 
a hobby of collecting Veronicas, although 
such a collection could be made into an 
excellent garden. 

MAT-FORMING TYPES 


V. Alloni, dark blue and only about an 
inch high. 

V. caespitosa, rose colored, two inches 
high, foliage gray. Probably not hardy in 
the north. 

V. montana is for shade and is blue- 
violet. 

*V. prostrata, four to six inches, blue. 

*V. rupestris, blue, six to eight inches, 
blue and a variety Royal Blue which is 
bright blue. 

*V. saxatilis, bright blue, rose or white. 


VARIETIES WHICH MAY REQUIRE A MORAINE 
IN DRY CLIMATES 


V. alpina, two inches, blue. 

*V. repens, two inches, rose white or 
blue and is rather tender for cold 
climates. 

Vv. Allioni described above. 


Veronica rupestris is one of 
the easiest sorts and for 
about two weeks in the 
Spring is a sheet of blue 
flowers. 
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OTHER VARIETIES WHICH WILL GROW IN 
ORDINARY SOIL AND IN VARIOUS LOCA- 
TIONS 


*V. cataractae, six inches, white. 

*V. corymbosa stricta, azure blue, six 
inches. 

*V. guthriana, eight inches, deep blue. 

V. bellioides, four inches, sky blue. 

V. dentata, four inches, blue. 

V. filiformis, less than an inch high. For 
stepping stones. 

V. gentianoides, fifteen inches. 
from a rosette of leaves. 

There are a great many varieties from 
New Zealand which are shrubbery and 
evergreen and which would probably be 
hardy in the southern states. 


A spike 


NoTE :—Varieties marked (*) can be grown 
from seeds offered by a FLOWER GROWEBR ad- 
vertiser, Ralph E. Huntington. 


Garden Calendar 
for the Far South 
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FLOWER WorK FOR APRIL 


Try growing Dahlias from seed. A dol- 
lar’s worth of seed, the cost of an average 
tuber, should give at least three dozen 
plants; which if well taken care of, will 
bloom the first Summer. 

If Roses mildew, dust with finely pow- 
dered sulphur, (dusting sulphur). 

Put out Perennial Flax in groups a 
foot apart for a wonderful display of 
blue flowers. 

Plant the old-fashioned Madeira vine, 
for an unusual vine, with a southern ex- 
posure if possible. It is perennial here, 
with its tender, juicy, green leaves, and 
fragrant white tassels. 


Prune both old and new hedges with 
sharp shears. 

The early-flowering shrubs, as Forsy- 
thia, Spirea, Deutzia, Lilac, ete., should 
be pruned of the oldest wood just after 
blooming. 

For late-summer bloom, plant now 
Cosmos, Snapdragon, Verbena, the yellow 
Klondyke Cosmos, and Asters. 

Plant all Summer Bulbs; as Gladiolus, 
Dahlias, Cannas, Tuberoses, and Calad- 
iums, besides the less familiar ones as 
Tigridia, Montbretia, Ismene, and Ixia. 

Prepare flower boxes and porch boxes, 
and remember the difference between sun 
and shade exposures. 

Fertilize shrubs and Roses. 


Plant outdoors nearly all annual flower 
seeds. 


VEGETABLE WORK FOR APRIL 


Sow short rows of early radishes once 
a week; and the long Icicle after the 
middle of the month. 


Try planting radishes with other seeds; 
as Beets, Carrots, and Okra. The Rad- 
ishes will come up first and break the 
ground, mark the line, and mature before 
the others get too large; and also leave 
extra room so the other plants will not 
have to be thinned out so much. 

Plants of Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Sweet Potato, Cab- 
bage, and’ Onions can be set out. 

Plant seed of Squash, Okra, Cucumber, 
Watermelon, and Cantaloupe outdoors. 

Mrs. Jonn F. Monrog, (Ga.) 
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Easter Lilies (Lilium Harisii) in a cottage yard 




















Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 
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Tulipmania refers to the early Tulip 
craze in Holland and France when nearly 
everyone specialized in raising Tulips. 

A Tulip bulb was worth 250 times its 
weight in gold, or $2,000 each in Holland 
during the early days of the Tulip craze. 

Many Weed Seeds remain in the soil for 
30 years and then grow. In one authentic 
case, Weed Seed remained alive for 50 
years. This explains why a field that has 
been in good grass for 20 years contains 
more Weeds after it is plowed than a 
neglected garden. 


The Purple Finch has been known to 
turn yellow in captivity, similar to its 
cousin the Gold Finch. 

Lettuce is becoming more popular in the 
diet. In 1919 there were shipped to 
domestic markets 13,788 carloads, in 1930 
Lettuce shipments totaled a little more 
than 55,000 carloads. 


Not all Frogs lay their eggs directly into 
water, one species (Phyllomedusa hypo- 
chondrialis) known as the Brazilian Frog, 
lays its eggs on the leaves of trees over- 
hanging a stream, when Tadpoles hatch 
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they fall into the water below. 


Did you ever see two Robins fight? Their 
bills were clinched together and they would 
fly up together several feet from the 
ground, and down again. Then they would 
fly at each other like cocks fighting, for 
more than ten minutes at a time. Never 
had I seen such anger displayed among 
Birds. 


Vireos build handsome Nests; master- 
pieces in bird workmanship. Sometimes 
they are out of the ordinary. I found one 
with two round windows woven in it, 
evidently “peek holes”. It was a beautiful 
affair, so compact and well made. Another 
nest was unusually long, and on examina- 
tion I found a Cowbird egg had been covered 
with a second floor or story to the nest. 
Twin nests have also been found. 


Sparrows miss the horses on the street 
as formerly, and sometimes depend on the 
Robins for food. When Cock Robin digs 
the worm, sassy Sparrow is on hand to 
snatch it. 


The sense of smell in Birds is not very 
acute, although their organs are well de- 
veloped. It is doubtful whether the sense 
of smell is of much use to Birds. 


Tulips are sometimes like Siamese twins, 
having two flowers on one stem; they 
appear like two stems grown together, 
nearly up to the flower. 
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The Myrtle Warbler is our earliest 
Warbler to arrive and the last to leave 
in the Fall. It is called “Myrtle,” not 
because it wears any such color, but be- 
cause it feeds on Myrtle berries. This 
Myrtle is a shrub known as Bayberry and 
is not the low-growing Vine sometimes 
called Myrtle, which is not Myrtle but 
Periwinkle. The Myrtle Warbler has four 
yellow patches on its head, rump, and 
wings. 

Sheep feeding on the hills in California, 
in the distance resemble innumerable 
wriggling maggots. 

The Hermit Thrush seldom sings around 
homes, where they may be often seen dur- 
ing the migrating period. But it broke 
this rule, singing many sweet songs at 
noon and at evening, this Spring around 
my home. 


The Custard Apple, a fruit, the interior 
of which is custard-like and four times as 
sour as a Lemon, will be introduced by 
Florida in its State exhibit at the 
Progress Exposition in 1933 in Chicago. 

The Woodcock can move the tip of its 
upper mandible, in such a way that the 
bill works like a‘pair of forceps. 

Of true seeds, the Orchid produces the 
tiniest of any commonly-known plant. 


Wrens very often change mates between 
broods. 














Bees North and South 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


gestions in a publiéation like the 

FLoweR Grower which circulates 
over a wide territory. The thing that ap- 
plies in Iowa will not be timely in Flor- 
ida or California. The reader needs to 
bear in mind the peculiar conditions of 
the location in which he lives to deter- 
mine whether specific suggestions will be 
suitable for him. 

April in the Northern States will find 
the Spring activities just beginning. 
Brood rearing will be well started, but 
there may be many weak colonies which 
have not fully recovered from the long 
Winter. Fruit and forest trees will sup- 
ply both nectar and pollen, but the chilly 


¥ IS difficult to give seasonable sug- 


weather will make it difficult for the 
Bees. 

In Florida, on the other hand, the sea- 
son will be well advanced. The first 
honeyflow will be over and the harvest 
from the Orange trees will be in the 
supers. On a recent visit to Florida I 


have been impressed with the fact that 
but few Beekeepers are making the most 
of the opportunity that comes with the 
Orange bloom. Orange honey is recog- 
nized as of special quality and demands 
a premium in the market. Because the 
flowers open in late February and March, 
the Bees are seldom’ ready to gather the 
abundant harvest which comes from 
Oranges. 

Among the Beekeepers whom I vis- 
ited were a few who do get a large crop 
of Honey from Oranges. On inquiry 
as to the difference in their practice, I 
found only two things. They winter the 
Bees with plenty of honey left on the 
hives to provide stores for brood-rear- 
ing; and they give the Bees some protec- 
tion from the cold by reducing the en- 
trances to the hives to a small space. It 
requires abundant stores to rear a large 
working force of young Bees. Unless 
plenty of Honey is left in the hives, 
brood-rearing cannot proceed very fast 
until there is a good honeyflow which 


makes it available in the field. In such a 
case the young Bees are reared too late 
to be of service in gathering the Orange 
Honey. Reducing the size of the hive 
entrance makes it possible for* the Bees 
to maintain the high temperature neces- 
sary when eggs are to be hatched and 
new-born larvae cared for. 

Although the orchards of the North 
bloom at a later time, the same condi- 
tions are necessary to secure enough 
young Bees to get a crop. The fact is 
that it is seldom possible to get surplus 
Honey from Apple or Plum Blossoms, 
beeause the Bees are not strong enough. 
This first flow is usually utilized to build 
up the working force for a later harvest. 


Because of the severe Winters in the 
North, the Bees need much more pro- 
tection than in the South. There are 
often long periods when the Bees can- 
not fly. Some Winters they are con- 
fined to the hives from six to twelve or 
more weeks at a time. This long confine- 
ment is a severe tax on the Bees, for 
they do not void their excrement except 
on the wing and the accumulated faeces 
sometimes cause disease and death. 

Accordingly the problem of the Honey 
Producer in the North is to protect his 
Bees from cold and to get them through 
the Winter with a sufficient number of 
workers in each hive to build up a good 
sized colony in time for the main Honey 
Harvest. 

In the South, where the Bees ean fly 
nearly every day, the problem is largely 
one of conserving the Bees and the 
stores. In the mild southern climate, the 
Bees wear themselves out in_ useless 
flight when there is no Honey to be gath- 
ered, and they consume large quantities 
of Honey which often leaves them short 
at a critical time. 

Thus we find that the skill of the Bee- 
keeper in wintering his Bees is a very im- 
portant element in determining the meas- 
ure of his success. 

The waxmoth is a peril to weak colo- 








Apiary in the Buckwheat District of New York 
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nies either North or South, but is far 
worse in warm climates. The northern 
Winters reduce the pest to such small 
numbers that the Summer is well ad- 
vanced before they become abundant 
again. For a short time during the 
height of the Summer they destroy un- 
protected combs in large numbers. As 
soon as cold nights come, however, they 
cease their annoyance. In Florida they 
work throughout the year and the amount 
of damage done by the waxmoth is a seri- 
ous matter. Every weak colony is likely 
to be invaded and the combs rendered use- 
less in a few weeks’ time. Extracting 
combs which are removed from the hives 
must be fumigated at frequent intervals. 

The long season and the great variety 
of flowering plants in the South is ex-’ 
tremely favorable to the making of in- 
crease. The Beekeeper can increase the 
number of his hives very rapidly. On 
the other hand, neglected Bees may be 
reduced in numbers with equal rapidity. 
On the whole, it probably requires more 
skill to be a really successful Honey 
Producer in the South than in the North. 
Honeyflows are much less intense, and 
it is only the strong colonies that gather 
surplus worth while. In the North, the 
honeyflows are often so heavy that even 
the weak colonies will get some surplus 
and those of moderate strength will get 
a fair crop. At such times the strongest 
colonies secure so much Honey as to 
surprise one not familiar with conditions. 

The ideal toward which every bee- 
keeper strives, is to have every colony at 
the peak when the main honey harvest be- 
gins. To do this is to know one’s loea- 
tion fully and so to manipulate the hives 
as to get the most from the bees. The 
time of the harvest varies so much in dif- 
ferent states that one cannot hope to give 
such seasonable suggestions as will be 
helpful to all his readers at the same time. 
In the Alfalfa Regions of the West the 
Honey crop is not gathered until Mid- 
summer. In the Buckwheat Regions near 
the Great Lakes, Summer is also the time 
of the harvest. In such locations there is 
ample time to build up even the weakest 
colonies in time to harvest a crop. 

There is a region from Washington, 
D. C., southward and westward, where 
the Tulip Tree, commonly called “Pop- 
lar,” is the main source of Honey. This 
blooms so early in Spring that few Bee- 
keepers get a satisfactory crop. It takes 
a Master Beekeeper to succeed in such a 
place. 





Particular attention is called to this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER because of 
its unusually well-balanced character and 
the fact that every department is filled 
and there are many special articles of in- 
terest. As usual the Wayside Ramblings 
Department and the Queries and Answers 
Department contain valuable facts and in- 
formation which must not be overlooked. 
And I cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to both the quantity and quality of 
the material contained in this issue. Not 
only does this magazine contain more facts 
and information on horticultural subjects 
than any other printed anywhere, but 
there is a large amount of interesting, 
helpful and inspirational reading on kin- 
dred, allied, and general subjects which no 
reader can afford to overlook. Save your 
copies and bind them with the index at 
the end of the year. 


April. 19382 
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Grape Arbor with an Iron pipe framework 


Grape-Growing on the Home Grounds 
. BY R. A. VAN METER 


RAPES are relatively easy to 
grow; they occupy little space; 
they bear fruit soon after plant- 

ing; and the fruit is highly prized by 
most people. Grapes are therefore among 
the most satisfactory of all fruits for the 
home garden. Somewhere on the prem- 
ises there usually is a spot which should 
be producing Grapes. There is little dan- 
ger of planting too many, and few 
families have enough. 

Grapes respond quickly and abundantly 
to good care; and a few vines, well 
tended, are more satisfactory than a large 
plantation in which pruning and cultiva- 
tion and fertilization are neglected. While 
some Grapes may be grown with a mini- 
mum of attention, the crops on poorly: 
tended vines usually are small and the 
clusters inferior. 


A wire trellis is used in the commer- 
cial vineyard as a support for the vines 
because it is more convenient and satis- 
factory. On the home grounds, too, 
Grapes are more easily handled on stand- 
ard wire trellises than on other forms of 
support, but where little room is avail- 
able the vines may be trained on fences 
or on arbors or fastened to the sides of 
buildings. Very little ground area is 
occupied by Grapes in such places. 
Where an arbor is desired, Grapes make 
a splendid covering and readily perform 
a double service, furnishing shade in 
Summer and a crop of delicious fruit in 
Autumn. Splendid Grapes may be grown 
under all these conditions if proper care 
is given to the vines. 





Anwl 1009 


The most important factor in Grape 
Growing is a vigorous growth each year. 
Short, weak canes do not produce good 
crops, and it is necessary to remove each 
year many of the growing points in order 
to get a vigorous growth from the others. 
Adequate feeding and heavy pruning are 
cardinal principals in Grape Growing, 
no matter where or how Grapes are 
grown. 

The best soil for Grapes are medium 
loams. Warm soils are to be preferred 
and it is better to plant Grapes on soils 
that are rather sandy than to set them on 
soils that are cold and wet. For the pur- 
poses of the gardener, however, there are 
very few places where Grapes cannot be 
grown. 

If vines grow satisfactorily there is no 
point in fertilizing them. Neither should 
fertilization be expected to correct trou- 
bles due to too much or too little pruning 
or to too little soil moisture. If the plants 
fail to grow under cultivation in a garden 
soil there is something wrong besides the 
food supply. It may be soil moisture, 
but it is more likely to be improper 
pruning, or insects or disease injury. 
There remains, however, many Grape 
Vines on home grounds which would be 
greatly benefited by a little added plant 
food. 

When Grapevines need added plant 
food, nitrogen is the element to which 
they most often respond. A half pound 
per vine of nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or other readily available nitro- 
genous material will usually produce re- 
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sults. On poor soils or with large vines, 
however, there should be no hesitation in 
inereasing the amount. 

Grapes which are planted near founda- 
tion walls, and trained on the sides of 
buildings, often stand in soil which has 
been thrown out in excavating the cellar 
and which is low in available plant food. 
If the soil is clay, it is likely to be too 
compact for best results with Grapes. 
Well-rotted manure may be worked into 
such soils to advantage. If no stable 
manure is available; a complete fertilizer 
should be used. 

The best time to prune Grapes is in 
late Winter or early Spring, before 
growth starts. If pruning is delayed un- 
til the buds have swollen, there is likely 
to be considerable “bleeding.” This does 
not seem to damage the vines seriously, 
however, and pruning should be done late 
rather than not at all. 

Only the smooth canes which grew in 
the last season produce Grapes. From 
buds along these canes, shoots develop 
early in the growing season and the 
clusters are borne near the bases of these 
shoots. If all the buds on last year’s 
wood are allowed to produce shoots, none 
of them may be sufficiently vigorous to 
produce good clusters of Grapes. It is 
necessary, therefore, to limit the number 
of shoots formed and to throw the 
strength of the vine into a few of these 
fruit-bearing branches. The number of 
buds which may be left on a vine varies 
with the vigor of the vine but ordinarily 
thirty to sixty buds are better than more. 
To reduce a vine in nomal vigor to thirty 
to sixty buds, requires severe pruning 
and this type of pruning should be fol- 
lowed up year after year for best results. 


The buds which are left should be as 
near the main trunk as possible. Smooth 
eanes of last year’s growth are there- 
fore selected as near the root as is practi- 
cable, and these canes are cut back until 
the total number of buds per vine is no 
more than that vine can develop properly. 


No matter what the form of training 
may be, the aim in pruning is the same. 
When the vines are on a standard wire 
trellis, it is easy to follow the four-cane 
Kniffen-System or one of the other 
formal designs, but most Grapes on home 
grounds are on arbors, fences, or walls, 
where formal methods of training are not 
the best. The same principles of pruning, 
however, may be applied. 


In pruning Vines on arbors and fences 
it is often easiest to remove the Vine and 
spread it on the ground. Then select the 
most suitable new canes, placed low on 
the Vine, and cover the arbor very thinly 
with them. Cut off all the remaining 
canes and the job is done. The arbor 
should look quite bare, but before shade 
is needed, the arbor will be covered with 
luxuriant green foliage. 

A great many varieties of Grapes have 
been developed and many of them are 
excellent for the purposes of the gard- 
ener. If the gardener is familiar with 
grape varieties his personal preference 
should have free play. Otherwise a selec- 
tion from the following list will be satis- 
factory. This list is almost a standard 
one for commercial Grape growers in New 
England and it covers the grape season 
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well. The varieties are listed in order of 
ripening : 

Winchell (Green Mountain) green 

Delaware (red) 

Worden (blue) 

Brighton (red) 

Niagara (green) 

Concord (blue) 

Worden, because of its high quality, 
is one of the most satisfactory of all 
varieties for the home gardener. It 
ripens more certainly in the most north- 
ern states than does Concord, and it is a 
better grade than most extra early sorts. 

There are also a number of new Grape 
varieties that are at least worth a trial. 
Among them are the following: 

Erie, a black Grape, earlier than any 
of the varieties listed above and high in 
quality. 

Fredonia, another early black, notable 
for its fine clusters. 

Ontario, an early white Grape of high 
quality; in season just before Winchell. 

Seneca, a white Grape with huge clust- 
ers, much like European varieties, but 
hardy in the North. 

Few fruits are so highly satisfactory 
on the home grounds, and Grapes should 
be planted freely by the gardener. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


When growth is well under way, watch 
new grafts and young trees for aphids 
which curl the terminal leaves and check 
or distort growth. They may be killed 
by spraying or dipping, the infested 
leaves in a solution of one teaspoonful of 
Black Leaf 40 to one gallon of water. 


Anyone who has had an opportunity to 
see many new-set trees during the grow- 
ing season and noted the differences in 
their growth, is foreed to the conclusion 
that the greatest elements to successful 


transplanting are good nursery stock and 
an early start. 


Clean out the storage cellar when the 
last of the fruit and vegetables have been 
removed, and air the room thoroughly. 
Failures in storage are too often due to 
musty storage rooms. 


Keep all nursery stock quite dormant 
until it is set and do not let it dry out. 
A splendid way to keep it in good condi- 
tion is to bury it in the moist sawdust in 
the icehouse. If stored in a cellar, soak 
the bundles and wrap them in wet burlap. 
Keep in a cold place to prevent moulding. 


Woody plants that have shriveled some- 
what in transit may be immersed in water 
for twenty-four hours to advantage. This 
will save some plants which might other- 
wise die later, and will insure a better 
start for others which would start slowlv. 
The start is a highly important thing in 
growing transplanted plants of any kind. 

Burn the brush-pile of pruning wood 
as soon as it is convenient to do so. 
Brush piles are unsightly and some pests 
may spread from brush back to the 
plantation. 

Prune Blackberries back into narrow 
rows for ease in handling. This mav 
reduce the crop somewhat but the berries 


may be harvested much more com- 
fortably. 
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Fertilizing Fruit Trees 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


crops or none at all, and extended 

observations lead to the conclusion 
that starvation is the most common cause 
of crop failures in home orchards. Weak, 
slow-growing trees are not productive 
aud unless trees are at least fairly vigor- 
ous, as evidenced by a growth of several 
inches each year, on the ends of the 
branches, satisfactory crops cannot be 
expected. 


Trees without blossoms cannot bear, 
but a heavy bloom does not insure a 
heavy set of fruit. It is not uncommon 
to find trees which blossom well but bear 
little or nothing, and this may be due to 
one or more of a number of things. 

Blossoms must be fertilized before they 
set fruit, and most of our deciduous 
fruits are pollenized by insects. While 
many species of insects probably carry 
pollen from flower to flower, most of the 
work is done by bees and they are con- 
sidered necessary to successful orcharding. 
Too few bees has been the reason for 
many partial crop failures. A shortage 
of bees is felt most often, however, in 
seasons when unfavorable weather condi- 
tions hamper the activities of bees and 
limit their range of flight. More bees 
are needed then than in an ordinary sea- 
son and if the orchard is a large one, 
they should be quartered in the orchard 
itself. In almost every neighborhood 
there are enough bees to pollenize all the 
blossoms of fruit trees on the home 
grounds. 


When trees bloom heavily but set no 
fruit at all, it is likely that the applica- 
tion of fertilizers to the soil will be 
beneficial. Starvation in fruit trees 
usually means a shortage of nitrogen. 
Fruit trees are benefited by an abun- 
dance of nitrogen in the soil early in 
the Spring, and if it is supplied to them 
regularly they often will grow and pro- 
duce good crops of fine fruit on land 
hardly fertile enough to grow good gar- 
den crops. 

The complete fertilizers used on garden 
crops often fail to produce equally good 
results when applied to fruit trees. They 
contain expensive elements which fruit 
trees may not need, and nitrogen, the 
most essential element, may be supplied 
by them in the wrong form and in in- 
sufficient amounts. The nitrogen in fer- 
tilizers for fruit trees should be in read- 
ilv available form, for the trees need 
that element in the early Spring, almost 
immediately after fertilizers are applied. 

Fresh stable manure is an excellent 
fertilizer for fruit trees and is satisfac- 
tory when applied year after year, but it 
is not so effective the first year as some 
of the chemical fertilizers mentioned 
below. 

Chemical fertilizers have come to be 
the main reliance of the commercial fruit 
grower. Materials which contain a high 
percentage of readily available nitrogen 
seem to be about equallv effective, but 
some are more economical than others. 
The fertilizers which have been most com- 
monly used are nitrate of soda and sul- 


S TARVED trees are likely to set light 


phate of ammonia, but other similar fer- 
tilizers seem to be satisfactory and may 
sometimes be purchased at a lower price 
per unit of nitrogen. 

The proper time to apply these mate- 
rials is in Spring, about two weeks ahead 
of the time when apple trees blossom. 
For the first year try a half pound for 
each year the tree has been set, and in 
succeeding years alter the amount to get 
the growth desired. If the trees are very 
weak, they may be greatly benefited by 
fertilizing them at almost any time. 





Buying Raspberry Plants 


HE mosaic diseases are the most 

serious thing with which the rasp- 
berry grower must contend, and it is a 
rather serious matier if half the plants 
are infected when they are set. To 
guard against this disappointment it is 
best to get plants only from fields that 
are known to be at least fairly free 
from mosaic diseases. If there are no 
disease-free plants in the neighborhood, 
it may be best to send to one of the 
states where state inspected plants are 
offered for sale. Such plants are now 
available in quantity in a number of 
states, among them New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Michigan. 


By writing to the state department of 
agriculture in any one of these states a 
list may be secured of growers having 
inspected plants. These plants are not 
wholly free from mosaic diseases, for it 
is humanly impossible to get all diseased 
plants out, but they are relatively clean 
and the new plants that show mosaic 
when the leaves appear may be taken 
out without any great harm to the 
plantation. 





Strawberries 


1% order to get a satisfactory crop, 
Everbearing Strawberries need a good 
deal of attention in Midsummer. None 


‘of the everbearing varieties that we have 


ever grown are vigorous enough to with- 
stand neglect. They may be seriously in- 
jured by allowing the soil to become hard 
and compact and if weeds are allowed to 
grow many of the berries will be small 
and of little value. 


Under good ¢are a very satisfactory 
fall crop may be harvested. If irrigation 
is available and the ground can be 
thoroughly soaked oceasionally during the 
dryer part of the Summer, that seems 
to help them more than anything else. 


Spring-bearing Strawberry plants set 
at this season will bear a crop next year 
if good strong plants are chosen. It is 
best to wait for a rain before trans- 
planting them and they should be set 
much closer than spring-set plants. They 
cannot be depended upon to produce any 
runner plants and mature them suffi- 
ciently for cropping, so fall-set plants are 
commonly grown in hills and the pro- 
duction of runners is discouraged. Potted 
plants usually get a better start than 
others, but cost more. 
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Indian Mound on State Road 13, at the southern outskirts of Fredericktown, Ohio. 


Excavation a few years ago unearthed 


several skeletons and many Indian relics. 








Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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happy thoughts as “April.” The 

very sound of it makes us think of 
rippling brooks winding their way through 
meadows and woods, Bird songs, budding 
flowers, warm sunshine and showers; the 
list is almost without end. 


SEW words bring to mind so many 


While it is difficult to associate snow 
with this month, but few Aprils pass in 
the Northern States without snowfall; a 
warm, wet snow that the sun soon dis- 
perses. 


But no matter how heavy the snowfall 
this month, it does not in the least dis- 
courage the little wild creatures. They 
know it is a very temporary inconven- 
ience. From the snow-encireled marshy 
spots come the song of the Frogs, if the 
ground has thawed; and happy bird music 
is heard on every side. Even plant life 
is not in the least deceived by this throw- 
back. The little new leaves and buds 
snuggle under the white covering, con- 
tentedly waiting until the friendly Sun 
frees them, after which they grow faster 
than ever to make up for time lost. 


This is the most interesting time of the 
year to watch plant life. No other month 
brings forth such a variety of flowers as 
April; and what is more wonderful and 
mysterious, they pop right out of the 
earth with very little warning of their 
coming. The flowers of Summer, for the 
most part, started their growth long ago. 
As far back as late Summer of last year 
we noted little new plants that were to 
stand the rigors of Winter, emerging in 
the Spring unharmed, ready to take up 
where they left off the season before. 
Even so, they must grow and grow for 
months, some of them not coming to ma- 
turity until September. 


Not so with the Spring flowers. With 
few exceptions they come and blossom 
and totally disappear before the summer 
gue get started in their business of 
ife. 


_ Early April brings us Erigenia, Hepa- 
tica, Cardamine, Dentaria, Spring Beau- 
ties and Bloodroot without fail; and then 





follows closely such an array of Posies, 
that to name them would be a long and 
laborious task. So early are the above- 
named flowers, it is not uncommon to find 
them the latter part of March, although 
we feel they rightly belong to April. 


The Yellow Day Lily is a plant scorned 
by many flower gardeners. It is, in real- 
ity, an interesting and beautiful flower. 
We see many patches of it now, growing 
wild beside the road, or find it, the last 
decorative remnant, near old houses fallen 
into decay. The Day Lily contributes a 
pleasing touch to April when we see its 
light green patches, contrasting with the 
dark green of new grass surrounding. 


As April advances the trees, when 
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An April Brook 
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viewed from a distance, produce a picture 
similar to that of Fall, only more sub- 
dued. The new leaf buds, as they en- 
large, show reds and browns before they 
open wide. The blossoms and early leaves 
of Hickory are especially beautiful at 
this time. 


The white of Plum blossoms, and the 
pink of Peach, are outstanding April 
features that promise bountiful harvests 
in late Summer, barring frosts, and a 
number of other disasters that are apt to 
befall fruit trees. 


But plant life is not alone this month 
in its haste to “get going.” ‘The Birds, 
not to be left behind with their Spring 
duties, are in a veritable frenzy. Every 
day new arrivals appear on the scene, 
and those already here are fussing and 
poking about for home-sites. Frequently 
there is much dissension among the feath- 
ered tribes at this time. For days a pair 
of Bluebirds may fight beak and toenail 
with a pair of English Sparrows over a 
coveted hole in an old Cherry Tree. The 
air in the vicinity is blue with the curses 
and screams of the adversaries, while 
interested parties in the form of Robins, 
Jays, Woodpeckers, and what not, cheer 
the combatants from grand-stand perches 
in near-by trees. It is always a relief 
when one of the pairs win out and quiet- 
ness once more reigns, although our 
cheering is always for the Bluebirds, and 
our hope is that they may be the lucky 
pair. 


The farmer too should get honorable 
mention this month, as he rushes from 
one task to another that must be accom- 
plished if he wishes to keep in line with 
The Seasons. How fortunate is the 
country dweller if he is able to see Nature 
in her true light and enjoy the untold 
number of pleasures she offers. One is 
never too busy to enjoy at least a few of 
her free entertainments;—many of them 
may be absorbed, literally on the run. 


April is a busy time for every living 
thing, whether it has legs or wings to take 
it hither and thither, or roots that wander 
about underground. Idleness has no place 
in Nature’s scheme this month. 





Robbing Outdoors Beauty for 
One Night Indoors 


The pupils who have the decorating in 
charge for School Plays and Proms, are in- 
different to where or what they ruthlessly 
break down from the roadside beauty, 
thereby robbing passersby for years or for- 
ever of what is rightfully theirs to enjoy. 


I have seen loads of Juneberry or Shad- 
bush blossoms, whole trees broken down, 
and used to decorate the walls of the Audi- 
torium. When I enquired where they had 
found them they said, “they grew right 
along the country roadside.” 


I have joyously watched a double Lilac 
Bush growing in a Park. Each year it is 
covered with bunches ready to open. The 
following week it is a sick-looking sight. 
Its pretty purple May festival dress has 
been raped. The branches have been ripped 
and torn off, leaving long strips of bark 
weeping from the ends where the pretty 
clusters grew. Children’s work of course, 
let us suppose they knew no better. 


RENA BAvEr, ( Wisc.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 





“He who sows the around with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 


Madison Cooper 


Safety as an Instinct 


ANIMALS have a certain instinct for self-preservation 
which man is not endowed with. Man apparently 
must experience actual hurt or damage before he is taught 
safety, or he must be drilled repeatedly in lessons taught 
by those with experience, or in whom he has confidence. 


Just now we hear a lot about ‘‘Safety First’’ and other 
slogans to induce people to be more cautious, and espe- 
cially at Grade Railroad Crossings, where many fatal 
accidents have occurred. 

Mankind is endowed with a very keen sense of sight and 
hearing, but in the roar of sound, and confusion of light, 
these senses are about as good as dormant in many cases, 
and the result is many accidents which might be avoided 
by better mechanical arrangements; to say nothing of 
better caution on the part of the individual. When one’s 
attention is attracted to other things, necessarily one’s 
sense of caution is of little value, comparatively ; and here 
is where better arrangements, or mechanical safe guards 
are necessary, as even our instinct (if we have any) 
might not help us in all cases. 


This simple-minded Editor has from time to time called 
attention to the sub-conscious mind as a possible source 
of guidance in some of the things which we do. Few 
people know what the sub-conscious mind is, let alone 
knowing how to use it; or as it might be better put, we do 
not know how to allow it to function. 

The Dog and the Cat, and Birds, and all other so-called 
lower orders of life, are heavily endowed with instinct 
for their guidance, whereas mankind is decidedly lacking. 
It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that mankind 
is endowed with instinct, as are Animals and Birds, but 
that his mental processes and the hurry of our modern 
civilization does not give his sub-conscious mind oppor- 
tunity to assert itself. 

However, as time passes, the race will acquire what I 
have before called the accumulated experiences of the 
species during past ages. The appliances of civilization 
are so complicated and so recent that mankind as a species 
has not yet acquired much knowledge about them; and, 
therefore, the sub-conscious mind is of little value in 
avoiding accidents resulting from the complicated ma- 
chines of modern civilization. 

This explains why we need a big lot of propaganda to 
teach us the rudiments of caution, as I have tried to make 
plain above. Think it over, friends! The subject is not 
as complicated as it appears, although perhaps I have 
not presented it in as clear a way as I might. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Why Be Depressed? 


OME people call the present business situation pre- 

vailing throughout the world, ‘‘the depression ;’’ and 
it is sure that this depression has made many people 
decidedly depressed. Of course, they cannot be blamed 
for being depressed when out of work or on short time 
and with expenses out of all proportion to income. It is 
enough to make most anyone be depressed. But here is 
the point: Don’t let your individual ‘‘depression’’ 
influence your attitude toward others, if you can pos- 
sibly avoid it. 

A valued contributor from the State of Virginia tells 
me that THE FLOWER GROWER does not show 
‘*depression’’ even though its simple-minded Editor may 
himself, at times, be depressed. This reader writes as 
follows: 

“T am enjoying THE FLowerR Grower. When worn out 
with the vexations and worries of the day, and depressed 
by the blue trend of everything we read, I turn to my 
FLower Grower for rest and relaxation and I am never 
disappointed.” ; 
As a matter of practical suggestion for readers of this 

magazine, and which suggestion readers may pass along 
indefinitely as far as they care to do so, I should say that 
there is no reason why any person should be continually 
afflicted with the blues or depression. If one gets into 
this habit of mind they lose their ability to make true 
spiritual or even real material progress. A buoyant and 
rosy outlook is necessary. And why not? There are so 
many things in the world which are worth while, that 
have nothing to do with money considerations, if we only 
stop to think about our blessings and try and forget our 
trials, we are likely to soon find ourselves in an attitude 
of mind which will in itself be a real asset, either toward 
the acquiring of material values, or what is more impor- 
tant, the moral and spiritual values. 

And readers who have read this magazine for some 
months or some years, know exactly what I mean by that 
statement. 

The rule to grab hold of the thing nearest us which 
looks most promising and as being the most worth while, 
is a safe one to follow. Don’t chase after the end of a 
rainbow that is just over the hill, nor don’t imagine that 
just around the corner there is something that is far 
better than what is right here at hand. 

And to bring this little preachment down to date. 
Why wait for the return of so-called prosperity? Even 
though things look blue to the business interests of the 
country, that is no reason why nature lovers, and those 
who sense the true values of life, should not find plenty 
to interest them and on which they can study and improve 
themselves. Don’t wait for something to happen, but 
continue to make progress, regardless of the conditions 
under which you are working. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Gardener’s Creed 


I, who have loved the earth so much, shall have no fear at last 

Of the cool brown earth, that will shelter me from every cruel 
blast ; 

My bed will be wrapped so sweetly round by the tender, teeming 
mold 

Which quickens anew the winged seeds of the Primrose and 
Marigold. ; 

I, who have loved the yearly spring of budding leaf and stem, 

Shall lay me down with no sad regret, nor wish a requiem: 

Knowing my hands, that delved in the earth through life, in 
death’s repose 

May give white grace to a Lily’s cup, or fragrance to a Rose. 


Maup CHEGWIDDEN. 
(In Salt Lake Tribune). 
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The Fragrant Gladiolus 


SINCE reprinting, from an English source, information 
along the line of the scented or fragrant Gladiolus, 
several have written me calling attention to the fact that 
three or more originators in this country have produced 
Gladiolus varieties which have a scent or are fragrant. 
It is perhaps desirable that any flower should have 
fragrance, but the Gladiolus with its many colors, forms, 
and shades, and with its long period of bloom, has so 
many other good qualities that fragrance may be consid- 
ered quite secondary for this particular flower. One is 
not looking for fragrance in a Gladiolus, because the 
Gladiolus as we have known it for many years, has not 
been considered fragrant; and for this reason fragrance 
may add comparatively little value to the Gladiolus as a 
cut flower. 
However, with a real fragrance added to the Gladiolus, 
a step in the right direction may have been taken. If the 
originators will now properly advertise their scented or 
fragrant varieties, and not only tell about their fragrance, 
but also about the color, form and habit of growth, as 
well as earliness or lateness of bloom, they will meet with 
ready response from the many Glad fans everywhere. 
Varieties which have merit in addition to real fragrance 
will surely be in demand, and their rapid introduction 
only awaits their being made known to the Gladiolus- 
loving public through proper advertising. 


Mapison Cooper. 





This Cottontail Not “Harebrained”’ 


HE term ‘‘harebrained’’ has been applied to ill- 

advised and reckless undertakings and activities of 
the human race, but a recent happening in the Editor’s 
garden proves that at least one Cottontail (Hare or 
Rabbit) was not harebrained. A man working among 
my Irises, cultivating and getting the grass-roots out of 
them, came across a Rabbit’s nest with three babies in it, 
a week or ten days old, and here is where this Cottontail 
showed the acme of wisdom. She had made a little 
excavation right in the row of Irises in a high part of 
the garden, which provided drainage away from the 
burrow ; and when she left her babies she protected them 
from the cold and effectually hid them, by covering them 
with a nice pad of fine dry grass. (Of course everybody 
knows that mother Rabbits line their nests with fur 
stripped from their own bodies.) The burrow was not 
more than eight or ten inches in depth,—just a nice little 
nest and not deep enough to have standing water. 

No, friends, I did not give orders to destroy those baby 
Rabbits as most gardeners would have done. And al- 
though the Rabbits have done some damage on my 
premises during the past Winter, the Children of Nature 
get an unusual amount of consideration from the simple- 
minded Editor. Even that pest of many gardeners, the 
Moles, are undisturbed on my premises. 

The source of wisdom of Animals seems unexplainable ; 
and if Cottontail Rabbits are harebrained, it is surely 
not proven by the little circumstance related above. 
Indeed, some human mothers do not take better care of 
their children than the mothers of some of the so-called 
lower orders of life. 

Young animals of any species should have a very strong 
appeal to the finer sentiments of the human race and the 
person who is not impressed by the fidelity and care and 
courage with which animals protect their young, and 
willingly suffer for their’ own kind, is lacking in that 
refinement of character which is necessary as a prelimi- 
nary step to ‘‘The True Education,’’ and to true 
spiritual progress. 

Mapison Cooper 
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f im x 
ce me Se 
Esther Haas 


Miss Haas began her Children’s Department in the May 
issue 1928, and her department has therefore continued 
for four full years. Miss Haas has a happy faculty of 
interpretation for the youngsters, and in her ability to 
select the things which are most interesting and diges- 
tible by them. 

Miss Haas has done considerable work with children 
having been a primary teacher in the public schools. 
Her chief interest outside of nature, education, and flow- 
ers, is music. At present she teaches a Sunday School 
class consisting of the very youngest children. 

{The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 


Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commenced 
with February, 1931.) 




















Why Gardening Helps 


DITOR COOPER frequently speaks of the beneficial effects 
of work in the garden. It is in order to ask “Why?” 

I would answer; because it is sedative—soothing. We need 
it sorely: Modern life is hectic—“get a move on;” organize 
a “drive’! Push with all your might. You come to the 
crossing, the signal is “Stop!”—Brakes grind, cars stop with 
a bump; signal changes, “Go!’—Step on it! cars plunge 
ahead,—drive like Jehu! Park, rush for the office!—Bang goes 
the phone—“forget it!” Rattle goes the type-writer—“W here 
was I at?”—Got it? Now compare this from a Burbank seed 
packet : 

“This seed is very small and should be sown in carefully- 
prepared soil. A seed box with a layer of rather coarse soil 
with plenty of drainage is covered with about an inch of fine 
screened soil pressed down and well moistened. A thin layer 
of this soil is spread over the moist soil and gently pressed 
down, upon which the seed is scattered, covering not more 
than one-eighth inch deep. The box should not be watered 
from the surface but if needed may be set in a pan of water 
to absorb a moderate amount of moisture from below. When 
the plants are making the second pair of leaves transplant to 
another box. Do not move outdoors until the weather is 
settled and warm.” 


Pretty gentle, is it not? Slow and sleepy, careful and quiet; 
painstaking and patient; watchful and thoughtful; forethought 
and preparation. Then in the Fall the rushing crowd throws 
up its hands and cries, “Oh, what a blazing beauty of ‘Combus- 
tion’! Wherever did you get it? I am going to have one!” To 
this you smile in your calm content, saying to yourself; I am 
afraid not, my “whoop-la-” friend;—not till you have learned 
from Nature. Gro. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 
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Teaching Children to Love Flowers 


NOTICED in a former number of THE FLOWER GROWER, a 
request for some plant that would teach children a love of 
flowers. 

I taught gardening to children for eleven years, ages from 
five years old to high school age, and found them more and 
more interested in flowers as the years passed. 

Not only girls, but boys showed an interest in flowers as well 
as in vegetables. Many of the children grew some flowers in 
their school gardens. One boy standing by one garden, all 
flowers, said, “Next year I am going to have a garden like this.” 

But I had to give up the garden work because of home duties 
and no one else would give the time I gave to the school garden 
work, so the next year there were no gardens. The school board 
found that in order to secure a garden teacher they had to pay 
what they paid to other teachers, and they concluded they could 
not afford to pay the price. 

The last year I did the garden work, I had over two hundred 
children in the gardens. I can recommend teaching gardening 
in the schools as a means of teaching a love of flowers. 

If half the money spent on play and playgrounds was devoted 
to teaching gardening, the children would be very much better 
in many ways; they would be learning something useful and 
acquiring an interest in nature which will last them till old age. 

Give us more school gardens, with a teacher who loves gar- 
dening, and many problems will be solved. 


Mrs. Susie CADWALLADER, (Iowa) 





Soil Sterilization 


URING thie past fifteen years our columns have often borne 
testimony to the progress that has been made in this 
country in the science and technique of soil sterilization. The 
problems no longer concern the principles of sterilization, nor 
the advantages cultivators may expect to derive from their 
application; for they are already appreciated. Rather do they 
concern the methods whereby the principles of sterilization 
may be applied in practical and economical fashion to the 
everyday conditions prevailing in the cultivation of plants. 
It is obvious that if these principles are only to be applied 
at an outlay disproportionate to the benefits to be derived 
from them, the practice of sterilization will not progress com- 
mercially. In essentials, the question turns on the agent to be 
used in sterilizing soil, and this, again, resolves itself into two 
main channels, in one of which are found chemical germicides 
and in the other heat, with a subdivision into dry and wet, 
that, is, baking or steaming. The pros. and cons. of each method 
have been succinetly set out by Dr. Bewley in a Bulletin 
recently issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, and those who 
turn to it will be left in no doubt that, as a sterilizing agent, 
heat has advantages over all other agents at present available. 
The choice of agents, however, will depend on circumstances, 
and where only a small quantity of soil has to be treated, 
amateurs will probably prefer to employ a chemical solution. 
The main objection to the use of any liquid sterilizing agent 
is that which holds good for all such agents, and arises from 
the practical impossibility of breaking up sticky soils suffi- 
ciently to allow of the solution reaching every particle of the 
soil that has to be treated. The objection is of less account 
in the case of lighter soils as they can generally be reduced 
to a more powdery condition than is possible with heavy soils. 
It is not always sufficiently realized that the sterilization of 
leaf-mould is just as important as that of the loam to which 
cultivators add it, but those who have studied the subject know 
that there can be few heaps of leaf-mould in gardens in which 
the spores of botrytis are not found. Where leaf-mould has 
to be sterilized, the use of a liquid agent is, undoubtedly, con- 
venient, except where large quantities have to be dealt with; 
and in such eases steam is to be preferred, the nature of the 
material ruling out dry heating. But steam sterilizing involves 
the use of a steam raising and distributing plant and that, 
in turn, requires a capital outlay that commercial users will 
consider in relation to the benefits to be expected from it. No 
doubt, as steam soil sterilizing becomes more general, the 
methods and apparatus by which it is applied will tend to 
become standardized, with the result that the initial outlay 
will be lessened. 
Dr. Bewley makes it clear that of liquid sterilizing agents, 
formaldehyde is the most efficient, the yield of Tomatoes per 
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acre reaching forty-five tons on a trial plot as compared with 
the fifty-one tons yielded by a plot sterilized by steam. A 
similar plot on which carbolie acid was employed yielded a 
little over forty tons per acre, and the control plot nearly 
thirty-eight tons. As Dr. Bewley observes, these figures should 
leave no doubt as to the advantage of steam over all others 
as a sterilizing agent. Moreover, steaming needs only to be 
done about once in every fourth year, while all known chemical 
agents must be re-applied every year. None the less, amateurs 
whose requirements are comparatively small and who have not 
the necessary baking or steaming outfit will, no doubt, find 
that the convenience of formaldehyde counter-balances other 
considerations. Where eelworm is the pest to be destroyed 
the soil should be sterilized two spits deep, as the worm is often 
found below a depth of eighteen inches; but in the ordinary 
way it is not necessary to sterilize the soil much below a spit. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind those who sterilize soil 
for potting, seed-raising and other purposes, that it must be 
left for several weeks before it is brought into use. Dr. Bewley 
does not refer to carbon bisulphide as a sterilizing agent, 
probably because, although it is fatal to living soil organisms, 
it has no vital effect on fungal growths. None the less, where 
the latter are not present, it is both potent and convenient in 
use, if not economical when applied on a large seale.—(The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, English). 





Exchanging Among Flower Gardeners 


\Wsetass gathered into formal elubs or not, flower 
growers should meet often for the exchange of ideas, and 
of Plants and Flowers themselves. Frequently one garden may 
be full to overflowering with the very Plant which another 
lacks. One gardener may gaze wistfully upon a display of 
Flowers in the yard of another, who may be genuinely desirous 
of sharing, if only the need were guessed. It is pleasant to 
make a change sometimes as well as an exchange, and it is 
an advantage to enlarge acquaintanceship with flower lovers. 

It does seem regrettable to throw »ver the back fence a sur- 
plus of plants for which a neighbor a block away might be 
eternally grateful. But that very thing is sometimes necessary 
if one does not know where to bestow the extra plants. Some 
flowers increase so fast that they must be separated to do 
their best and to allow nearby flowers proper breathing space. 

Among the rapidly increasing plants in the perennial group 
are Ageratum, Coreopsis, Sweet William, Physostegia, Phlox, 
Golden Glow, and Shasta Daisies. Of the annuals, Larkspur, 
Cosmos, Calliopsis, and Petunia, come up from self-sown seed 
and furnish nice little plants for exchange. 

In a more restrained manner than is the case with the 
flowers mentioned above, Iris, Hardy Lilies, Dahlias, Gladiolus, 
and Spring-flowering Bulbs enlarge and increase. While they 
all have a higher market value than the Perennials and 
Annuals, a market must be found if one would sell. The ex- 
change plan is most attractive, though it can also be utilized 
for profit. 

A friend of mine admired greatly some Eupatorium which 
bloomed with heavenly blueness in my yard. With no less 
pleasure, mixed with longing—if not with envy—did I behold 
her borders of Early Phlox, another shade of ethereal blue. 
Through a casual conversation we discovered each others’ feel- 
ings and thereupon agreed to exchange. Both of us are richer 
than we were before and better prepared to spread our hap- 
piness still further in future. 

Cuttings of Shrubs and Rose Bushes and Climbers, are 
things which may and should be shared. Although in such 
cases one has to wait a year or two for flowers, there is the 
added joy of achievement, if one’s own plantings take root. 

At this very moment there are in my own back yard, seven 
strong young vines of Paul’s Scarlet Climber, grown from 
cuttings planted eighteen months ago. Forsythias and other 
Shrubs, including Pussy Willows, propagated from cuttings, 
are growing lustily. 

Sometimes it is Vegetable instead of Flower Plants that are 
in the market for exchange. A small packet of Tomato or 
Pepper seed makes hundreds of seedlings—to be shared with 
others, if you will. “What will you exchange for these?” 
“Asparagus roots?” “Good.” A bargain is struck and both 
parties to the transaction are satisfied. 


Mary §S. Smirx, (Tenn.) 
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Nature Songs for Children 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


Jack-in-the-pulpit preaches today 

Under the green trees just over the way; 

Squirrel and Song Sparrow high on their perch 

Hear the sweet lily-bells ringing to church. 

Come hear what His Reverence rises to say 

In his low painted pulpit this calm Sabbath day. 

Fair is the canopy over him seen, 

Painted by nature’s hand, black, brown and green. 
Green is his surplice, green are his bands, 

In his queer little pulpit the little priest stands. 

In black and gold velvet so gorgeous to see 

Comes, with his bass voice, the chorister bee; 

Green fingers playing unseen on wind lyres, 

Low singing bird voices, these are his choirs. 

The Violets are deacons I know by the sign 

That the cups that they carry are purple with wine, 
While the Columbines bravely as sentinels stand 

On the look-out, with all their red trumpets in hand. 
Buttercup faces beaming and bright; 

Clovers with bonnets some red and some white; 
Daisies, their white fingers half closed in prayer; 
Dandelions, proud of the gold of their hair; 
Pale-faced Geraniums, all in their best, 

Languidly leaning in purple gauze dressed; 

Look! white Indian Pipes on the green mosses lie! 
Who has been smoking profanely so nigh? 

Let the wind with the fragrance of Fern and Black Birch 
Blow the smell of the smoking clean out of the church. 
So much for the people. The sermon comes next; 
Shall I tell how he preached it and what was his text? 
Alas! like so many grown-up folks who go 

To worship in churches man-builded below, 

We heard not the preacher expound or discuss; 

But we looked at the people and they looked at us. 
We saw all their bonnets, their colors and shapes, 
The dresses they wore and the cut of their capes; 

We heard the wind organ, the bee, and the bird, 

But of Jack-in-the-pulpit we heard not a word. 


CLARA SMITH. 





The Brook 


Oh, there’s magic in the Springtime when the brook is running 
high, : 

Dashing onward like a torrent toward the far-off, distant sea; 

How the children love to watch it as it goes a-rushing by, 

In the power of unleased waters it’s a thing of mystery. 


Bits of wood are launched upon it, tiny ships that toss and sway 

In the current of the brooklet as it scurries, hurries past; 

Treasure laden ships the water snatches up and bears away 

Toward some distant port, the children watch them go, then turn 
at last. : 


Homeward, filled with all the wonder all the magic of the spring, 
Which can swell a little brooklet to a stream so swift and strong; 
Send it off on wild adventures—such a tiny, tiny thing— 
Change its gurgling baby laughter to a roaring burst of song. 
Mauve Woop HENRY 





Joseph Jefferson on Man’s Immortality 


| cag one of my good friends in the great metropolis comes a 
copy of Joseph Jefferson’s “Ode To Man’s Immortality,” with 
the explanation that this poem was written by the celebrated actor, 
while on a fishing trip with Ex-president Grover Cleveland. It was 
read at the memorial services at the players’ club. 

The poem is too long to be used in THE FLowrer Grower but it is 
a pleasure to use the conclusion which not only sums up the es- 
sence of the poem which relates a hypothetical conversation be- 
tween two caterpillars, but epitomizes man’s FAITH as well as 
his immortality. —(Epriror) 


Lo, Spring comes forth with all her warmth and love; 
She brings sweet justice from the realms above; 

She breaks the Chrysalis, she resurrects the dead; 
Two Butterflies ascend encircling her head; 

And so this emblem shall forever be 


A sign of Immortality. JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
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F you were to deliberately kindle a fire on the floor of 

the living room of your home, feed it by breaking up and 
piling on all of your household furniture and furnishings, 
your beds and bedding, all your clothes except the suit you 
are wearing; then, after drawing from the bank all your own 
money, and borrowing all you can from your friends, you 
toss it all on, too; how long do you suppose it would take 
you to get over your “depression,” and get your former pros- 
perity back again? 

Well that’s just ahout what this crazy old fool world 
did some few years back, and some sensible-minded people 
are beginning to realize that the exhilarating spectacle the 
big conflagration produced wasn’t worth the cost. 












































Calvin Coolidge, in his Autobiography, said, regarding the 
ending of the World war: 
“While the war was done, its problems were to confront the 
State and the Nation for many years. I was to meet them 
as Governor and President. They will remain with us for 
two generations. Such is the curse of war.” 


Great as has been the distress of the depression that has 
upset our financial and economic equilibrium, the casualties of 
the cruel war has mercilessly thrust a greater and far more 
grievous depression upon the families of the more than fifty 
thousand members of the American Expeditionary Force who 
were either killed in action or died of wounds. 

Prosperity will eventually come back; fortunes lost may be 
regained; jobs will return to the jobless; this is the trust uni- 
versal; but the bereaved mother has no such hope. Her loss 
is irreparable, her sorrow abiding. Not one of those fifty 
thousand mothers would have voluntarily bargained with 
Death to murder her son for the wealth of the world. 


In a recent radio address, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
recommended the substitution for the departments and minis- 
tries of war, navy and aviation, a single department or 
ministry of national defense. “The great hope,” said Dr. 
Butler, “is of a world that has learned the supreme lesson 

. . that might does not make right and that war between 
nations is as much out of date as the torture chamber or the 
scalping knife.” 

THE Giap PHILOSOPHER. 





Unseen Influences 


AVE you noticed that plants and cuttings will grow 
for some people more readily than others, with ap- 
parently the same care and under the same conditions? 


Mrs. CaLtLim CAwTHON, (W. Tenn.) 


This Editor for one has noticed just exactly what Mrs. 
Cawthon mentions above, that flowers behave much bet- 
ter for some people than for others, and without any 
material reasons so far as can be noticed. 

But if you attempt to put any unusual meaning on this 
statement, you arouse the antagonism of those who can- 
not or will not admit influences which they cannot see or 
figure out. Well let them have their way; but each per- 
son should keep his or her eyes open; and incidentally 
keep his or her ear to the ground; and further, inciden- 
tally, just keep an open mind for things which cannot 
be seen, heard, or sensed in any other way than by what 
some people call the subconscious mind. 

While I claim to be hard headed and practical as any 
person needs to be, and my record for many years proves 
me far from visionary, I am willing to believe that there 
are many influences at work which we cannot sense with 
our weak comprehension. 

But I never did reject anything because I could not 
understand it. Neither will I accept anything until I 
do understand it. Think it over! 

Mapison Cooper. 
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Notes on Trailing Arbutus 


BY MRS. G. R. WOODARD, (R. 1.) 


RAILING Arbutus, will bloom 
under cultivation, if soil and loea- 
tion are favorable. 

I take pans and shovel under the 
wagon seat, and drive to the woods. 
Took a nice root, with plant budded, set 
in pan and packed soil around solid ;— 
every bud opened beautifully. Across 
the street was a walnut grove, on a knoll, 
a spring at base; and I think generally 
Arbutus grows near water. After bloom- 
ing I set it there, and oh! how it grew; 
and how I watched in the Fall to see 
buds form (as it buds in the Fall), but 
not one bud set. Next season I set two 
roots in woods in another location with 
same result. 

Then I read eultivated Arbutus would 
never bloom. Many years later, after 
marriage, I visited an Unele, and a gen- 
tleman there remarked, “Are you as crazy 
over flowers as ever?” I said, “Moreso; 
if that can be.” He says, “Arbutus grow 
in Rhode Island, are you still trying to 
get it to bloom? I ean show some 
cultivated which has bloomed three years 
in suecession. Come with me.” In 
Unele’s place toward eorner of lot by 
street was a spring and a little stream 
wound at least within five feet of division 
fence. Uncle had let Tag Alders grow 
and dug down about four feet, so water 
would not dry up, and his poultry go 
there to drink. 

These banks were sloping to the water 
and probably six feet from banks. At 
top on side that had southern exposure, 
there were as many as one dozen clumps 
of Arbutus; and not a bud or flower 
other side with northern exposure. A 
clump about size of a tea plate had seven 
clusters of blooms, each cluster with 
from five to seven flowers. Another 
clump about size of a tea saucer had five 
clusters. Now each year after blooming, 
children set the clumps out. When that 
space was taken up, then they started 
putting other side of ditch and all 
bloomed. 

I have walked miles along roads in 
woods and every few feet a clump, but 
never a bud. We decided it was because 
location was not right, and wondered 
how so many came there. 

I was stopping at a place and asked 
where I could get some Lady Slippers? 
He said at the top of bank of Hunt’s 
River is a path through the woods made 
by hunters. Almost in middle of path 
in woods was a root of Arbutus about as 
large as a tea saucer; two with dead 
blooming stalks, but one with two red 
seeds large as Wintergreen berries—the 
first and last I ever saw with berries on. 

One time I lived four miles from woods 
and had to walk, so naturally I took up 
no roots. We earried lunch in a little 
basket, and after lunch I hunted for leaf 
moss to use in making Moss Rosebuds. 
I was much disappointed. Others be- 
fore us had picked every bloom; so I 
thought I would try an experiment; with 
penknife I cut a lot of four buds, some 
did not show a particle of color, and 
only one or two inches long. The longest 
stems I saved for edge of my soup plate, 


which I would fill with the leaf moss, 
leaving two good leaves on the shorter 
stems. I stuck moss in center of plate 
and filled with water, and every bud 
opened, lasting a long time. As _ they 
opened, the dish became too full to look 
nice, so I fixed a saucer and put part in. 
Now if flower lovers would only take 
a little pair of scissors and a little candy 
box or tiny paper bag, they can have 
something which will last a long time, 
instead of a couple of days; and the 
roots remain to bring forth more flowers 
next season. I have been to woods and 
cut off old dead flower stalks, then they 
start new growth and do so much nicer. 
Try my way and not tear up the roots. 





The Showy Lady’s Slipper 


F ALL the members of the genus 

Cypripedium, the Showy Lady’s 
Slipper is perhaps the best-loved and 
most-sought after. And too, perhaps it 
is one of the most difficult to get estab- 
lished in the flower garden. Of exquis- 
ite beauty and ineffable sweetness, to see 
it is to want it and perchance it is pur- 
chased without much thought for its de- 
mands as to soil, ete. Planted in any 
good garden soil, it will live and bloom 
for a year or two, but to have it live on 
year after year, it must have its particu- 
lar plant food from rich leaf mold, or 
moist bog peat; and it should have at 
least partial shade. 

The Showy Lady’s Slipper, whose spe- 
cific name is hirsutum or spectabile, of 
the catalogues, is well distributed in this 
country. It is a member of the Orchid 
family, a large one, which comprises 
over 5,000 species. Some other common 


names for this Lady’s Slipper are: 
“Whippoor-will’s Shoe,” and “Nerve- 
root.” It is perfectly at home in a bog 


garden, or about a pool; and in other 
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Cypripedium specabile (Showy Lady’s Slipper) 
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places provided its certain requirements 
are met. 

The Showy Lady’s Slipper is a peren- 
nial, of rather stout growth, with softly- 
hairy stem and leaves, and attains a 
height of about 30 inches. The stem is 
leafy to the top with rather large, ellip- 
tic-shaped leaves. There are from one 
to three flowers on each stem. The whole 
plant is attractive, having a soft, woolly 
appearance; but, the flower is the tie 
that binds! The broad, roundish sepals 
are satiny-white; the lip, greatly inflated, 
resembling a slipper or moccasin, is about 
two inches long of purest white, deeply 
splotched with crimson. 

If you live near its habitat you can 
carefully dig and bring in a few roots 
to plant in a previously-prepared bed. 
If not near where they grow, you can se- 
cure them from many nurseries. The 
roots should be lifted either in early 
Spring, before much growth has taken 
place, or in Fall, after they have become 
dormant. In this day of highly-special- 
ized gardening, the most “finicky” plant 
can be persuaded to persist in a new lo- 
cation, and needs only a wise gardener 
for its guardian. 

Having once seen the Showy Lady’s 
Slipper in its native haunts—far from 
the beaten track and “deeply hidden from 
human eyes,”—no matter where or under 
what circumstances it is again seen, the 
observer will ever visualize it in its cool, 
shady retreat,—beauty enthroned in soli- 
tude deep and majestic. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 


Beauty Near at Hand 


E go far afield for beautiful shrubs 

and plants, searching catalogs and 
when traveling keeping a lookout for the 
new and interesting in flowers and shrubs 
and decorative vines. Sometimes in our 
zeal we overlook very beautiful wild things 
growing on our own farms, 

If the flowers of sweet Viburnum 
(Sheep’s Haw or Sweet Elder) were rare 
and costly, florists would be enthusiastic 
over the great panicles of clustered blos- 
soms having the tint of old ivory and the 
beautiful delicacy of exquisite lace. Grown 
as a hedge the shrub effectively screens 
unsightly objects, is free from vermin, and 
when it is heavy with fruit, attracts many 
Birds. We grow it in the poultry yard 
where it furnishes shade and the berries 
are greedily eaten by the fowls. The rich 
soil helps it produce cymes of bloom a foot 
in diameter. We combine the flowers with 
pink Roses for lovely bouquets. 

The wild white Virgin’s Bower, Clem- 
atis Virginiana, is worthy of cultivation 
as a decorative vine, as it is hardy, a rapid 
grower, and not particular as to location. 

Several times of late I have seen a 
Sumac growing on a lawn. There is a 
suggestion of the Orient in the long leaves, 
and when the foliage turns to crimson in 
Autumn and is crowned with spikes of 
wine-red seed clusters it seems to have 
gathered to its heart all the warmth and 
color of long Summer days and flung them 
out to brighten frost-touched landscapes. 

Dogwood, Mountain Pink, Laurel, For- 
get-me-not, Honeysuckle, Trillium—these 
are Nature’s offerings, and we need no 
landscape architect in order to use them 
about the homestead to hide unloveliness 
or make beautiful the lawns and lands 
about our homes. 

M. C. S., (Penna.)— 
(in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Do you appreciate a beautiful Forest like this? Then give thanks to the Birds for its preservation 


Restore the Martin’s Box 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ITH the ever-increasing hosts of 

insects that are foes to man and 

beast and to living vegetation, 
the Value of the Birds as insect-destroyers 
looms up as a mighty army advancing 
against the enemy. 

Of all the living animals in the world, 
practically all classes have taken a back- 
ward step except mankind and insects. 
Whether man will be able to outstrip in 
the race of life, depends entirely on his 
lining up for battle, joining the forces of 
the insectivorous Birds and the insect 
friends. The insect menace is more serious 
today than it has been in the history of 
man’s fight against them, and the average 
person is not conscious of the grave 
dangers. 

The business and professional men 
have acted foolishly by regarding the in- 
sect problem as one belonging to women 
and school children. The problem is one 
for every professional man as well as 
every other person who is interested in 
human progress. 

It may seem strange that among the 
useful Birds that the Purple Martin 
which so long defended loyally the Ameri- 
can farmer’s young domestic fowls against 
depredation of the Chicken-Hawk should 
be so abruptly dismissed after the Hawks 
were reduced to insignificant numbers. 
Yet, a colony of Purple Martins is easily 
worth a hundred dollars annually to any 
family in protecting the Garden and Or- 
chard from insects. People are inclined 
to forget that a Bird does not have to 
visit the ground to eatch insects. 
Most of the male and female insects take 
wing and when they get into the air, they 
are quickly scooped up in the mouths of 
the Purple Martin or other insectivorous 
Birds. Sometimes, a Purple Martin will 
venture to the ground for insects when- 
ever they become scarce in the air. There 
are the various moths, the beetles, as the 
potato beetle, cotton boll weevil, eutworm 
moth, cabbage worm butterfly, and scores 


of others who go on flights in the air that 
are captured by the Martins. 

Not only do the Martins capture the 
garden pests, but many destructive beetles 
that are a menace to the forest trees. In- 
deed, the Purple Martin draws no distine- 
tion, for he holds a check on the destruc- 
tive pests that would destroy the vegetable 
garden and bring ruin to the forest trees. 

Nature strives constantly to maintain 
a balance in her affairs, but man foolishly 
and uneonsciously broke that balance 
years ago, and now we have been paying 
the price of our folly, and have not 
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Let the old-fashioned Martin House come 
back into use and save growing crops 
and forest trees from destructive insects 


eaught up yet. Even with concerted ac- 
tion of people throughout the country, it 
will require many years to regain that 
which we have lost. The restoration of 
the family Martin boxes, either of the 
rustic gourds or small houses, will go a 
long way towards bringing about a better 
situation with the insect problem. 





Do Seale Charm Rinde? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


constantly bobbing up, especially 

in an audience of the naturalist- 
lecturer as well as that with the natural- 
ist-writer. 

It is a question that has long been in 
dispute, and some well-known naturalists 
have gone on record as stating positively 
that such a thing is quite impossible. On 
the other hand we have the testimony of 
many men of good reputation who have 
described minutely an observation of a 
Snake that they have witnessed hypnotize 
or charm its prey. 

Seeing correctly is believing, and when a 
man has once witnessed an act of any kind 
it is most difficult to convince him that he 
is wrong, and that there is nothing in his 
observation. In my observation and study 
covering a period of several years, I re- 
gard it a most dangerous venture for a 
scientist or naturalist to make a positive 
statement in the negative on such subjects 
as the present one under discussion. 

For myself, I have made a number of 
observations that on the face of them 
would indicate that a Reptile or certain 
Reptiles may sometimes exert what ap- 


' ‘ HIS is an age-old question that is 


pears to be some sort of a hypnotic in- 
fluence over another creature when it 
eraves food. One of the most impressive 
of these was that of witnessing a Black- 
snake up a Pine tree with his body en- 
twined about a limb near the end. A 
Bluebird passing by was halted in mid- 
air and with elongated neck the Bird 
hovered in the air while the Snake drew 
it rather mysteriously to his month. But 
a rock that I let go grazed the Snake’s 
body and seemed to break the spell, for 
the Bird was enabled to free itself from 
the influence of the Snake, who made a 
hasty retreat to the ground. 


T HE latest report comes to me from 

a young man whom I have known for 
several years and whose integrity is be- 
yond question. Borden Jones in a musi- 
cian and a student at the University of 
Chattanooga. In August, 1931, in ecom- 


pany with two companions he made a trip 
by automobile to the Northwest and on 
their return while passing through the 
Great American Desert between the Yel- 
lowstone National Park and Oklahoma, 
they ran squarely upon a Rattlesnake who 
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Rattlesnake on Great American Desert holding 
Borden Jones and his two companions at bay 


held two small birds under his hypnotic 
power. The Snake was stretched his whole 
length of about four feet and never once 
removed his eyes from the Birds as he 
slowly slipped towards them. At first 
they appeared as stiff as stone, and soon 
their wings were outstretched and 
slightly quivered as if anxious to fly but 
for some undue influence could not move. 
In his mystie gaze the Snake moved on 
with his head slightly off the ground. Be- 
fore the tragedy occurred, the three young 
men screamed out wildly which caused the 
Snake to turn around to give attention to 
his enemies whereupon the Birds were 
free and moved on. Borden Jones then 
pranced around the Rattler, blowing his 
trumpet to the Hindu snake-charmer’s 
dance to the delirious strains of 


*“Oh the dance he do 

It’s enough to kill a Jew 
Ta da de da de dah! 
Ta da de da de dah, 

Ta da de da de dah!” 


The Rattler withdrew in a coil to the 
serenade, and kept his head erect in an 
effort to keep watch over all three of the 
queer persons who had so mysteriously 
appeared on the scene. Jones continued 
his weird gyrations and music, always 
eareful that his bare legs were at a safe 
distance from the angry serpent. 

After an hour of rattling, roaring, 
yodeling, and trumpeting, during which 
time the Rattler held his foes at bay, a 
passing automobile struck the Snake such 
a blow that it ended the merry scene. 





The advertising section of this magazine 
is only one of its valuable features, but it 
is a part of the magazine which at this 
season of the year is especially studied and 
patronized by readers. Practically every- 
thing wanted by the garden enthusiast and 
those interested in flowers and outdoor 
subjects can be found advertised in this 
issue. And at this time bargains are very 
plentiful. You should and can get more 
for your money now than ever before. 
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The More Unusual Dahlia Types 


BY B. E. GILBERT, Director Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston, R. I. 


HIS is the day of large exotic blooms 

| and the public is loath to acclaim 
Dahlia types which are unusual or 
different from the Giant Decorative or 


Hybrid Cactus types. There is, however, a 
tendency, ever growing greater, to give at- 
tention to Singles, Pompons and to some 
degree Collarettes. With this in mind let 
us consider some of the more unusual types 
of Dahlias. 

Examining the wild forms, first let us 
consider the common ancestor of our pres- 
ent day forms. This was labelled by Abbé 
Cavanilles in 1789 as two types, D. coccinea 
and D. rosea. Apparently the difference be- 
tween these two forms was only in color of 
ray florets. Thus the two forms may be 
considered as one. D. coccinea grows near 
Mexico City about 5,000 feet above sea level 
(in fact among the clouds) in a climate 
which is very moist. It grows in soil which 
is largely decomposed lava. The plants are 
from 3 to 5 feet high. The leaves are a 
dark-green and the flowers vary from a 
sulphur-yellow to a deep-crimson. 

The history of this form is very inter- 
esting. In 1615 Francisco Hernandez was 
sent from Spain to New Spain (Mexico) to 
make a survey of the commercial possibili- 
ties of the New World. On his return he 
wrote a book entitled, “Plants and Animals 
of New Spain” in which Dahlias were de- 
scribed for the first time. It is apparent 
that the Dahlias he pictured in drawings 
may have been cultivated forms. They re- 
semble our Duplex and Peony types. 

In 1789 Abbé Cavanilles secured some 
seed from Mexico and grew the plants. 
He named them and sent tubers and seed 
to his friends throughout Europe. From 
this time on, the Dahlia flourished in its 
new habitat and after many years was 
brought to the United States. 

This form has possibilities. Seed can 
easily be secured from Mexico, and if 
planted early in the Spring will produce 
plants which will flower the same season. 
The tubers can be stored as with the culti- 
vated types. The flowers are excellent for 
cut flower purposes. It is possible that hy- 
bridizers may introduce new strains by 
using this form as a parent. 

D. jaurezii was the ancestor of our 
Cactus types. In 1872 Van der Berg, a 
Hollander, received a box of plants from 
Mexico. Of the entire lot only one plant 
grew and it proved to be a slightly-double 
Dahlia with petals pointed and slightly 
rolled back at the margins. From this 
single plant our Cactus and Hybrid Cactus 
forms have come. There has been only one 
other case of such a wild type being found. 
In 1916 Wilson Poponoe, employed by U. S. 
Plant Introduction service, while traveling 
in Guatemala, found near San Lucas, about 
6,000 feet above sea level, a plant which 
had the Cactus characteristics. This plant 
was sent to Bell, Maryland, where attempts 
were made to propagate it but to no avail. 

Recently the writer has grown from seed 
purchased from Haage and Schmidt, Erfut, 
Germany, Singles, which had the Cactus 
characteristics. It is likely that this type 
has resulted from seed secured from modern 
Cactus forms. 

Few people would enthuse over D. merkii 
unless it were realized that this plant has 
possibilities arising from its decorative 
foliage. The plant grows 2 to 3 feet high 
and has foliage which is fine-cut and bushy, 


somewhat resembling boxwood. The seed- 
lings have foliage color variations from 
green to dark-red and purple. The flowers 
are lilac to blue in color, and are carried 
on long slender stems. In its native haunts, 
D. merkii is found on the highlands of 
Mexico. 

The Black Cosmos is a form which is on 
the borderline between Dahlias and Cosmos. 
As a consequence it has been named both 
C. diversifolius and D. zimapani. The 
plant has a dwarf habit and has dark-red 
single dahlia-like flowers. Its foliage makes 
it of use as a decorative plant being a dark- 
purple. The plant is native to Mexico. 

In addition to the wild bush type of 
Dahlias, there are several varieties of Tree 
Dahlias. D. maxonia grows in the wild on 
the mountains of Guatemala and Mexico. 
It grows from 6 to 8 feet high. The stems 
are single and the flowers pinkish or lilac 
in the common form. Single and double 
white-flowered forms were reported by W. 
R. Maxon, the discoverer. This plant is 
used by the natives of Guatemala for 
hedges. It is propagated vegetatively. 
They use the flowers of the double white 
form to adorn the images of their saints. 
The water in the stems is thought to be 
medicinal and is used as a gargle in cases 
of sore throat. The plant can be grown 
from seed to full height in one season in 
northern latitudes, but will not flower 
unless placed under glass. 


The most beautiful of all the wild 
Dahlias is D. imperialis. It is found grow- 
ing wild in Yucatan. It grows from 10 to 
12 feet high. The flowers appear in ter- 
minal, nodding clusters of white or pale- 
pinkish mauve with lilac markings and are 
4 to 6 inches in width. Before they are 
fully open they resemble Easter lilies. This 
plant will bloom only under glass in north- 
ern latitudes. 


It is a recognized fact that the growers 
of this country are behind those of Europe 
in their appreciation of the unusual mod- 
ern Dahlia types. Attempts have been 
made at various times to awaken interest. 
Hall of the Geneva station, and Norton of 
Maryland, have advocated unusual uses for 
various little-known forms. In this con- 
nection attention should be drawn to the 
possibilities which singles offer for the pur- 
poses of massing. For borders the black 
Cosmos, Tom Thumb, and Mignon types 
should prove effective. For foliage display 
D. merkii and Black Cosmos have possibili- 
ties; while for cut flowers the Pompons, 
Duplex and Collarettes should be considered. 
—(Bulletin American Dahlia Society.) 





Good Location for Dahlias 


Some of the finest Dahlias that I have 
ever grown were planted around the 
underground storage cave. Their unusual 
size and beauty can be attributed to the 
extra amount of water they received, for 
during rains they had the benefit of the 
water that ran down the sides of the cave. 
Located as it was, just in front of my 
kitchen window, I was especially glad 
that this spot proved to be the most fav- 
orable one for growing my favorite 
varieties of Dahlias. 


Mrs. A. M. Waker, (Mo.) 
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Dependable Red Peonies 


BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


ONTINUOUS earnest striving on 

the part of our painstaking peony 

breeders for real reds, free of that 
purple or magenta tinge that seems to be 
so generally disliked, is bringing splendid 
results. Many of the old sorts were not 
only tinged with purple, but faded almost 
as soon as they opened, especially after 
rain; and some were ragged, with this 
tendency emphasized as the blooms de- 
veloped. Judged by present-day stand- 
ards, few of them were lovely and some 
were positively drab; and valuable only 
in color effect in landscaping. 

Recognition of higher value in both 
form of flower and purity of color-tones 
has come through both commercial bloom 
growers, and higher standards in selection 
for show purposes. 

That red has an immense popular ap- 
peal cannot be doubted. Its variations in 
tone are many, and each has its champions 
and critics. We can only point out our 
favorites, but we wish all could have the 
opportunity of viewing, as we did at 
Sareoxie, Missouri, a solid mass of reds— 
twenty acres of Karl Rosefield and Feliz 
Crousse, in rows a quarter-mile long, and 
in the immediate distance fields of white 
and pink stretching away almost a mile. 
They made a gorgeous splash of intense 
coloring on the face of mother earth, not 
soon to be forgotten. 

Peony Society ratings are valuable, 
especially so when older-established rat- 
ings are made with a large number of 
voters from widely-seattered sections. 

The list of reds below has been ecare- 
fully considered. Old common sorts and 
low-raters are notable for their absence; 
but we regret that our garden does not 
have all the latest good ones. 

Keep in mind when judging reds by 
rating standards that the average rating 
of reds is not quite as high as that on 


whites or pinks. This is no doubt partly 
due to the fact that the reds constitute 
only about one-tenth of the total number 
of Peonies honored by the American 
Peony Society with descriptions in their 
new manual. It will be noted that this 
list contains none not so honored, except 
one too recently originated to be listed 
and that it contains none rating below 80 
and few below 85. 


85—Adolphe Rousseau. 4-ddlf-roo-sd’. 
(Dessert and Mechin, 1890.) One of the 
best old early midseason dark reds; tall 
and vigorous with strong wiry stems. Plant 
and flower stems erect and attractive; 
flower and color hold well in hot sun and 
storage. 

87—Auguste Dessert.  6-gist-dés-sair’. 
(Dessert, 1920.) The highest authorities 
differ in classifying the color of this new 
sort, but since President Saunders says in 
the Peony Manual, “I should not call this 
flower pink at all, but a very unusual shade 
of light red”, we will class it thus here. 
There is no disputing the fact that the 
color is very vivid and striking. To me it 
is a very bright pinkish-red of unusual 
charm, and distinct in rounded form. The 
plant is not extremely vigorous with us; 
rather dwarf. 

86—Cherry Hill. (Thurlow, 1916.) 
Very early and tall and altogether striking 
in its deep garnet color. The flower is not 
full double, but has bright yellow stamens 
that add to the crimson effect. Richness of 
color is much enhanced by a decided sheen. 
Plant and stem vigorous and upright, in 
fact unusually tall. Flowers last well in 
hot sun and color holds unusually well. 

91—Edwin C. Shaw. (Thurlow, 1919.) 
Late midseason, light old-rose, with un- 
usually fine fragrance which is rare in red 
Peonies. Flower well-shaped in a cupped 
form with attractive pale-pink tones offer- 
ing fine contrasts in the center. Medium 
plant growth, but experts agree that on 
well-established plants it is very fine. 

84 — Felix 





Crousse. fiy-leex-croos’. 
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(Crousse, 1881.) Brilliant rose-red or 
crimson, of even tone throughout. Unusu- 
ally perfect in its early form particularly, 
and develops well; holding good color. 
Very free bloomer on good plants, but 
stem somewhat lax as flower develops in 
size. One of the very best commercial 
bloom reds. 


88—Karl Rosefield. (Rosefield, 1908.) 
Described by the Peony Manual as “about 
the best all-around red Peony” and I think 
most old-time growers would agree in call- 
ing it the vey best. It has perfect ball 
shape, opens fully, and is rich velvety 
crimson; holding its color well, and is a 
fine keeper in garden or storage. With us 
it often gives perfect show bloom on strong 
natural divisions the Spring after planting. 
So modest in price that every door-yard 
should have at least one plant. 

90—Longfellow. (Brand, 1907.) Keen 
color judges call this the genuine pure red. 
It is striking in its bright-crimson or 
cherry tone, and seems entirely free of any 
objectionable violet hue. Wonderfully 
bright as a landscape color and usually 
fairly perfect in show form. Only moder- 
ately strong in plant growth and fairly 
free-flowering. 

84—Lora Deaheimer. (Brand, 1913.) 
Called by Saunders one of the best of the 
dark reds and it has a pleasing brightness 
in its dark tones. One of the most perfect 
in form among the reds. Free and re 
liable bloomer on strong well-established 
plants. 


87—Mary Brand. (Brand, 1907.) Dark 
clear crimson, with brilliant silvery sheen. 
Better form and larger than Longfellow, 
but not quite as bright. Only moderately 
strong in plant growth. 


90—Matilda Lewis. (Saunders, 1921.) 
Midseason; loosely-formed, dark-maroon 
with just a little more red in its deep 
tones than Martin Cahuzac. Upright and 
vigorous in plant growth and strong, in 
stem. Foliage very dark green. 

88—Mons Martin Cahuzac. mé-syé-mar- 
tin-ci-ii-zic’. (Dessert, 1899.) Maroon 
crimson, with a silky lustre that is almost 
black. Often called the darkest Peony. 
Like many in this very dark class it some 
times blackens in hot sun, but again is 
often perfect in form, large and fine. 

90—Mrs. John M. Kleitsch. (Brand, 
1925.) We have been limiting our de 
scribed varieties strictly to those we grow 
in our own collection, but since this is said 
to be one of the best of that group of very 
remarkable Peonies originated by Mr. 
Brand, who is famous for his reds, and 
since these are now being much reduced 
from their former high prices, we want to 
include it. It is described as a light violet- 
rose with a distinct lavender cast. 

82—Mrs. John M. Lewis. (Lewis, 1920.) 
This is an attractive shade of deep ox-blood 
red that is quite velvety, and in our garden 
it holds its color even in the hottest sun; 
but unfortunately it was started on its 
career with an inaccurate description, that 
has confused growers, with resulting dis- 
appointment. If it was a strong grower we 
would count it one of our good ones, but it 
is only fair in vigor. 

92—Philippe Rivoire. fee-leep-ree-vwiar’. 
(Riviére, 1911.) The most perfect red as 
the rating indicates, and unusually sweet 
scented for a red. Perhaps the most per- 
fect in form, regardless of color, of any 
Peony. With us it is dark blackish-crim- 
son, and while others have criticised it for 
lack of size, we admire it for its modesty 
in this particular. It has strong stems 
that are just right for the size of the 
flower. Plant vigorous but a slow increaser. 


Priam. (H. P. Sass, 1930.) Not yet 
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rated but coming from a veteran hybridizer 
and described as a deep maroon-red, in the 
same color class as Martin Cahuzac, but 
with stronger-growing and freer-blooming 
habits. 


88—Richard Carvel. (Brand, 1913.) One 
of the largest among the very early doubles. 
A bright crimson that fades only a little, 
giving it a distinct bluish caste that is 
attractive to me. It is tall, fairly-florif- 
erous and only average in vigor with us. 

82—Sops of Wine. (Secor, 1922.) <A 
dark red of a distinct new shade. <A deep 
wine-colored transparency along with an 
undertone of slight purple, makes it 
unique; and I suppose this unusual color 
tone suggested the name. It has rather 
dwarf foliage and good stem. Plant fairly 
vigorous. 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit Domesticated 


[* YOU have a leaning toward the un- 
usual here is a flower for your Win- 
ter Window Garden ;—Jack-in-the-pulpit 
delivering his Spring sermon when the 
snow is flying. This is the sermon;— 
“Save the Wild Flowers” ;—which, if you 
press him persuasively, you may hear in 
Maytime in any woodiand. 

This novel addition to the array of in- 
door-bloomers is delightfully suggestive 
of balmy weather and flowery dells. 
Jack is just one of a number of bulbous 
wildings that may be utilized to brighten 
the house in Winter. 

The Indian Turnips must be secured in 
Autumn, placed in moist earth, and 
allowed to freeze solidly, before trans- 
planting them to a flower pot and tak- 
ing them indoors. It is as easy to force 
Jack to bloom in Winter in the house, as 
it is to force any cultivated bulb-plant or 
flower. 

Alvin M. Peterson, a nationally known 
naturalist-writer of Wisconsin, made the 
discovery that this children’s favorite will 
blossom as merrily in a sunny window 
in Midwinter as he does in Spring, and 
offers this picture as proof of his sue- 
cess with the quaint wilding. 

MaupE Woop Henry, (Ohio). 





Jack-in-the-Pulpit in bloom in midwinter 
(Photo by Alvin M. Peterson, Onalaska, Wis.) 
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—se nie Gladiohie ani 


BY LEONARD C, 


T may seem to many who are just 
| about to begin planting Gladiolus 

bulbs that there is no usé to treat 
them for diseases, as the bulbs seem to 
look perfeet. My advice is treat all bulbs, 
no matter how nice looking they are, as 
it seems that disease, as well as the 
‘ihrip, is very bad in most parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

I have used Semesan and found that 
the results were good, but there seems to 
have been something important discov- 
ered in the West. 

Most of the prominent Oregon Grow- 
ers are using ordinary lye. Now this may 
seem absurd to many of you who read this, 
but it has been used by the growers out 
here for several years. I have planted 
bulbs that were so diseased that one would 
think that there was not any life left in 
them, due to so much disease. 

The first treatment was to soak the 
bulbs in Semesan as directed on the 
eans; the other was to treat bulbs with 
lye in the following portions:—add one 


LARSON, 


ean of lye to about twenty-five gallons of 
water; let bulbs soak in this water over 
night; then let the bulbs drain off and 
dry before planting. The lye was much 
more satisfactory and not nearly as ex- 
pensive. In fact the bulbs prodiced as 
fine bulbs as one could expect to find. 

This treatment is used on all my bulbs, 
and bulblets as well; as this seems to 
soften the shell on the bulblets and gives 
a much better germination. As is well 
known; many varieties of bulblets are ex- 
tremely hard to get to grow. 

As near as I ean gather from reports 
on Thrips, they are small bugs which 
when grown, are black as ink and get in 
under the husk of the bulbs and hibernate 
during the cold season; and when the 
temperature rises to approximately 60 to 
65 degrees, they start to multiply at a rate 
of eight generations per day. 

I have never noticed or seen any of 
these here in Oregon, but do earnestly 
believe that many can be gotten rid of 
by this lye treatment as explained above. 


(Ore.) 





Gladiolus Bloom From Bulblets 


HE question of succession of bloom 

from Gladiolus bulbs pops up every 
once in a while, and great claims were 
made for Los Angeles, the “eut and come 
again” Gladiolus. With me it has only 
been a very prolific bloomer with the 
branching habit a little more accentuated 
than in a number of other good Glads 
that have this same habit. I have, how- 
ever, had a novel experience this year 
bearing on this question, realizing at the 
same time, that the oceurrence could 
probably not be duplicated in the Kast. 

I planted a dozen nice large bulbs of 
Phitzer’s Triumph, as well as the cormels 
from same, in early part of January. 
Because of a dry Winter and not enough 
supplementary irrigation, they developed 
rather slowly, but started blooming in 
early May, nearly every bulb producing 
two nice stalks; and by the time the last 
bloom from the big bulbs had been eut, 
a number of cormels showed inclination 
to bloom so the whole plot was given a 
ditch irrigation amounting perhaps to 
four inches of water. 

This brought the cormel blossoms along 
nieely, but imagine my surprise when I 
discovered that every bulb was sending 
up a new stalk bursting through the old 
foliage ;—-not a branch growth, but what 
seems to be an eve development with two 
or three side branches from the bulb. 

At this writing I have some of the 
stalks in a vase before me, one-half inch 
diameter, carrying from 10 to 12 flowers 
and buds. Only in leaf development are 
they deficient, apparently relying on the 
original foliage, that is still sturdy and 
green. 


CarL O. JORGENSEN, (Calif.) 


‘‘Old’’ Gladiolus Bulbs 


O* page 26, January issue, you pub- 
lished an article on “Old Gladiolus 
Bulbs,” that I wish to take very strong 
exception to. 

I have had bulbs from all parts of the 
United States; some high round bulbs 
and some flat, and very flat. The high 
crown ones did not always do well. One 
year I received bulbs of Elizabeth Tabor 
from Illinois, when this variety was new. 
They were two to three inches or larger, 
and the flattest bulbs I had ever seen, 
but these bulbs produced some of the 
finest spikes that I ever saw from this 
variety. 

Another time I got bulbs of Rose 
from California, when that variety 
new. They were small, not over one 
inch, or under, as I got them for No. 4’s; 
and they were flat; but I believe young 
bulbs. And those bulbs produced the 
finest spikes of bloom I ever grew from 
this variety. They were wonderful and 
admired by all who visited my garden. 

A few years after I started to grow 
Gladiolus, I obtained some new varieties 
from Long Island. They were all very 
large flat bulbs, and they have remained 
flat; and while I haven’t been able to get 
any more than a few bulblets from the 
most of them, I am still planting them 
and getting very fine tall spikes of very 
large flowers; and would not think of 
parting with them even now. 

Some years afterwards, I got one hun- 
dred Mr. W. H. Phipps No. 1, the finest 
young high-crown bulbs that I had ever 
seen. They came from Oregon. They 
did absolutely nothing for me the first 
year. 
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Friendship with Feathered Folk 
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Mother Robin takes worm from fingers 





























Young Robins also eat from fingers 


WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


RIENDSHIP with the Birds is one 

of the most pleasant of experiences. 

Gaining this friendship is not at all 
difficult, once we succeed in eonvineing 
them of our harmless motives, and show 
an interest in their welfare. Each Sum- 
mer come Bluebirds, Brown Thrashers, 
Wrens, Cardinals, Purple Martins, and 
many others, and build their nests about 
our home, and all of them respond read- 
ily to our efforts to establish friendly 
relations. 

We tested and proved this theory of 
friendship, with a pair of Robins which 
nested last Summer in our Rose arbor. 
The arbor, newly built, was searegly up 
and the Rose vines trained into place, 
when Lady Robin began te investigate 
for a home-site. She soon selected the 
top of a corner post, entirely unprotected 
from the elements, as her building place. 
Regardless of a heavy rainstorm, she at 
onee commenced her task. Slipping and 
sliding about upon the wet, newly painted 
surface, she worked steadily, and the 
nest of mud and sticks, lined with straw 
and grasses, was completed in two days. 

On the seventh day after the nest was 
begun, Mother Robin was brooding the 
four beautiful blue eggs which it con- 
tained. On the twelfth day of ineuba- 
tion four Baby Birds were in the nest. 
All this time we had been quietly making 
friends with the parents, and even a 
stranger might pass very near them, if 
accompanied by us, without frightening 
them from the nest. 

A stepladder had been placed near the 
nest, for mounting the camera with which 
we hoped to obtain photographs of the 
Birds and nest. We gathered up worms 
and grubs and put them on top of the 
ladder. As soon as we turned away the 
3ird would hop from the nest, pick up 
the worms and feed them to the young 
ones. In a short time this became such 
a habit that we were scolded severely if 
no worms were found at the accustomed 
place. 

At this time we offered a worm on a 
foot length of slender wire, and after a 
few attempts, this offering was as eagerly 
accepted as the previous one had been. 
Our next success was to have the food 
taken from the fingers, which proved the 
greatest thrill of all. At the risk of giv- 
ing the youngsters indigestion, for how 
were we to know the properly-balanced 
diet for a family of young Robins—they 


too, were fed from our fingers. They 
grew rapidly,—soon becoming downy- 


headed and pin-feathered,—and seemed 
entirely too many for the nest. 

The weather became very hot, and the 
sun beat down with merciless intensity 
upon the unsheltered home, causing the 
little ones to gasp and pant for breath. 
Mother Robin gave up hunting food and 
staved by the nest, trying to shade her 
babies with her body and outspread wings. 
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Our umbrella provides shade for our Robin friends 


Pity for their suffering decided us to 
try an experiment which might lose all 
the confidence we had gained. An 
umbrella was nailed firmly to the arbor, 
so that its shade fell directly upon the 
nest. Mother Bird flew away a short 
distance while this was being done. Im- 
mediately we left, she returned and 
looked everything over very carefully 
and “counted noses.” Then with a satis- 
fied air and chirp of thanks, flew off to 
again hunt food for her family. The 
male, more cautious perhaps, than his 
mate, looked askance at this new scenery 
for some time. Assured at last by her 
unconcern, he appeared to appreciate 
our thoughtfulness as much as she. Later 
the umbrella was used as protection from 
a heavy rainstorm. 

Now we are wondering if their 
memories will linger as have ours, and if, 
when another Summer comes, they will 
return and renew that friendship which 
we gained by thoughtfulness. 





‘Fowers for British Buttonholes 


Flowers are beginning to appear in men’s 
buttonholes again in the West End. King 
George is one of the very few Britishers 
who have worn Flowers regularly for years, 
but until now the royal example does not 
seem to have influenced men of fashion. 

In Pall Mall men are wearing Carnations 
and Gardenias these days. The Gardenia 
was the fashionable buttonhole for young 
men from the ’70’s up to the turn of the 
century, when buttonholes began to go out. 
Now it is coming back and stylists wonder 
if the Camellia with its waxy freshness, 
will return to deck women’s hair, as in 
other days. — (Syracuse Herald) 
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Autumn Flowering Irises 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 
| NCREASING inquiry for fall-bloom- 


ing Irises indicates wide interest; 

and prompt appreciation of really 
good sorts is sure. Ihis makes it seem 
worth while to note something of their 
history. In talking with Mr. H. P. Sass, 
I learned the very surprising fact that 
Autumn King, the patriarch of the fam- 
ily, bloomed first in the Fall unheralded, 
and the fall-blooming habit was repeated, 
before it occasioned more than ordinary 
comment. Persistence in fall-blooming 
finally aroused interest and it was intro- 
duced in 1924. Then it was found that 
it had the seed-bearing habit highly de- 
veloped. Crossing it with a white pu- 
milla brought Autumn Queen in 1926, 
showing pumilla growth and much em- 
phasized re-blooming habits. This has 
proved, in favorable seasons, a real ever- 
bloomer, producing bloom in great abun- 
dance early in April and into May, then 


skipping only June, and commencing 
again in July, blooming through six 


continuous months to and including No- 


vember in our garden this year. This 
continuous-blooming habit seems very 


desirable, but the seed bearing habit is 
not so strong. No doubt bloom would be 
decreased if more seed was borne. 

For several vears most of the attempts 
at the Sass gardens to cross the fall- 
bloomers with the later tall-bearded see- 
tion were failures, although crosses with 
both pumillas and intermediates were 
made, but finally after long, patient 
search, success came by crossing Autumn 
King with Cardinal, and it seems prob- 
able that this is traceable to the fact that 
Dominion, one parent of Cardinal, was 
an Amas hybrid. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to find that Amas is recorded in 
the tall-blooming section, but the fact 
remains that its habits of growth and 
blooming season, ally it to the inter- 
mediates. 

Jacob Sass secured Golden Harvest, 
the first yellow, as a result of a cross 
with a yellow pumilla, and now H. P. 
Sass announces another yellow, as well 
as the delightful little novelty Pyzxie that 
blooms late in the season and in coloring 
is a miniature Jubilee. These veteran hy- 
bridizers generously concede to young 
Henry Sass, second son of Jacob, the 
eredit for a large part of the painstak- 
ing work and success with the Cardinal 
crosses. He tells me that he raised more 
than a hundred of these seedlings, but 
that only two have thus far proved them- 
selves as fall-bloomers. I saw _ these 
blooming in their garden in the Spring, 
and was impressed with the fact that 
they represent a distinct advance in the 
quality and color range of fall-bloomers. 
Both have since bloomed again in the 
Fall and one of them that carries some 
of the fine qualities and coloring of Car- 
dinals, Henry modestly describes as bet- 
ter than Autumn King. He says that 


he will continue the work with all the 
Cardinal seedlings, for experience has 
taught them that some of these that have 
the fall-blooming habit latent“in them 
may show bloom in a later generation. 

In my own garden we had a fine sur- 
prise in October bloom from a Sass seed- 
ling, Intermediate 13-29. This I had 
been so favorably impressed with in his 
early garden last year, that 1 had made 
a note of it, and called his attention to 
the fact that it was quite similar in col- 
oring to Opera. This Spring I asked for 
a root of it, and divided the single rhi- 
zome making three small plants. These 
being planted with a lot of other Sass 
seedlings with mulch paper on one side 
of the row, came through the summer’s 
heat and drouth with much better growth 
than most of our Irises, and each of the 
three gave us a fine stalk of fall bloom. 
The first came in October, prompting the 
fancy to eall it October Opera. The last 
stalk gave us the unusual pleasure of 
having it, along with some other fall- 
bloomers, in a little bouquet for our an- 
nual Turkey Dav dinner. And now comes 
word from Clint MeDade, of Tennessee, 
that one of these plants sent to him just 
after blooming here, gave him fine bloom 
December twelfth on a low side shoot of 
the main stalk that had bloomed here. 

Among the many seedlings resulting 
from their search for fall-bloomers, are a 
large number of fall-blooming pumillas, 
and intermediates, some of which are 
deep-purple selfs that are very rich. 
These vary from pumillas to intermedi- 
ates in growth and size, and one named 
Ultra is the richest real blue that I have 
vet seen. 

Further encouragement now comes in 
advance notices of Mr. Donahue’s Polar 
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King which Mr. Wister says has bloomed 
two successive Falls. It is, without doubt, 
the tallest white fall-bloomer, and also 
carries Dominion parentage. We know 
nothing of its seed-bearing habit, but 
surely hope it will at least prove to have 
fertile pollen for carrying on with the 
fall-blooming family. 

If success with these re-bloomers was 
as easy as planting them, which is the 
case with them, as well as almost all 
Irises for Spring bloom, it would be fine; 
but my experience, and also that of the 
Sass family, with getting good fall bloom 
is that our seasons here in the Middle 
West are seldom suited to the best re- 
sults in abundance of bloom. This is 
partly due to the fact that our dry sea- 
son in late Summer often holds on too 
long. Then when rains do come, the new 
vigorous growth of the plants does not 
have time to push the buds to the flow- 
ering stage and these new buds, especi- 
ally if cool frosty weather comes early, 
are held over for Spring bloom. 

I think, that if irrigation were possi- 
ble in the late Summer it would be ideal. 
It seems that sections of the South with 
more rainfall, and warm weather later in 
the season, would also be ideal. 

This year we plan to have a long dou- 
ble row especially for Fali bloom. 
double row will be on either side of an 
open furrow and each row will have 
mulch paper on the side away from the 
furrow. After the rest period, which 
comes after early Spring bloom, and the 
baking period, which all Bearded Irises 
seem to love; we will give them a thor- 
ough soaking or two and place straw 
mulch in the furrow to hold this mois- 
ture. 

Another aid to Fall bloom, is Spring 
planting, soon after bloom. Mr. Dykes 
says he found this encouraged the re- 
blooming habit; and this has been the 
experience here and also at the 
farms. 

It is not yet possible for our Iris gar- 
dens to be as gay in Autumn as in 
Spring, but the re-blooming habit is ecom- 
ing to the front rapidly and is meeting 
with enthusiastic welcome. 


Sass 





First Principles in the Cultiva- 
tion of Iris 


O begin, one must select a suitable 

position, because the most serious 
trouble the cultivator has to combat is 
Iris Rot, which comes more from indiffer- 
ent drainage on the surface of the soil. 
Those of us who have in our gardens a 
fairly steep slope have the ideal position, 
where rain-water cannot settle. The next 
best position may be a bank or a terrace 
overlooking, we will say, a lawn, where 
free drainage is sure to be. Failing such 
sites, when we come to more or less level 
surfaces I strongly advocate beds 4 feet 
to 5 feet wide with deep trenches between 
each bed, such as are used in the peat 
districts in Ireland for Potato-growing. 
The following section will illustrate what 
I mean :— 


The surface of the beds must be cam- 
bered. If by chance there is a slight fall 
in the ground, the beds should not be made 
across the slope of the ground, but up and 
down the slope. In this way the trenches 
will serve the purpose of channels to carry 
away any accumulation of water in times 
of heavy rain. 

I must not, however, forget that there 
may be some who have a very sandy soil. 
In this case, if the surface of the plot is 
level it may not be necessary to raise the 
bed, trusting to a free drainage from the 
nature of the soil. From my experience 
there is nothing to equal a good, stiff soil 
with an admixture of lime in some form. 
The results are vigorous plants with corre- 
sponding large blooms. 

G. P. B.—(in: Gardening 
Illustrated, English ) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, tts 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 

“Your publication, to my mind, is right at 


the top of its class and far more practical for 
the average man than any of its gardening com- 


etitors. In addition, it covers kindred sub- 
eha—hees and fruit, in a very interesting 
way.” (Berea, Ohio.) 


“Your magazine is quite splendid and always 
interesting.” (Alto, Texas.) 


“My husband and I saw THE FLOWER 
GROWER in Fla. in one of the public libraries 
and on our return North, we bought it from 
the news-stands each month and then we sub- 
scribed for it. We both enjoy the magazine 
thoroughly. We think of it more than as a 
magazine merely, and when THE FLOWER 
GROWER comes each month, it is a personal 
neighborly visit from one of our dear friends! 
A friend who has just dropped in to make a 
neighborly call and incidentally to give the 
cullings of rich wisdom and experience. We 
look forward with pleasure to those visits. 
To us, you have so imbued your magazine with 
a living vibrant personality that I think of 
the editor and publisher as a life-long friend 
who is a part of our life.” 

(Auburndale, Mass.) 

“Of all the magazines I get each month, not 
one is as eagerly read as THE FLOWER GROWER. 
I have never known one magazine to garry such 
a variety of valuable information.” 

(Hattiesburg, Miss.) 

“When THr® FLOWER GROWER comes, every- 
thing stops, as I read it from ‘‘kiver to kiver” 
right through.” (Columbia, Mo.) 


“T first discovered your Magazine while wait- 
ing in my doctor’s office. Becoming immedi- 
ately interested in some article, I asked him 
for the loan of it. Later I was given two 
more copies. I sent for the 24 surplus copies 
and it took me sometime to read and check 
same for future reference. By the time I had 
finished my enthusiasm was high, and I sub- 
scribed for five years, and secured missing 
copies to complete five years back numbers.”’ 

(Millville, N. J.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is surely ‘cram full’ 
of facts and interesting articles, and not taken 
up by so much useless advertising, as is other 
magazines.”’ (Richland, Wash.) 


“After five years of reading your magazine 

I find it leads all others. A-1 in Horticulture.” 
(Cleveland, Ohio.) 

“IT love THr FLOweR GROweER. No other 

Magazine gives so much pleasure in our home,” 
(Colborne, Ont.) 

“Words cannot express how much I enjoy 

each number of THr FLOWmR GROWER and how 

much I think of it as a good, clean-cut 
magazine.” (Silvis, Il.) 

“I find THe FLOWER GROWER very stimulat- 

ing, and I especially like your articles on Dogs 

and Birds,—in fact all the kindly friendly 
spirit of the magazine.” (Serena, Calif.) 


“Your valuable publication is by far the best 
that I have ever read pertaining to flowers 
and kindred subjects. Also, I find the editorials 
of great interest. I appreciate your open- 
minded manner.” (Cambridge, Mass.) 

“IT like THk FLOWER GROWER immensely 
especially the practical articies in regard to 
propagation and cultivation of flowering 
plants.” (Blanchester, Ohio.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is the finest all- 
around floral magazine ever published. We 
could not get along at all without it. Aside 
from the many instructive items of interest, 
the pleasant association all the way from 
cover to cover is like a call from a bosom 
friend.”’ (Kendallville, Ind.) 

“IT have acquired an education in the past 
two years about plants and garden craft from 
reading THe FLOWER GROWER magazine. 

“The good practical information has been of 
much value to me in growing my little back 

ard garden, so I. am enclosing stamps for 
ndexes for the past two years.” 

(Detroit, Mich.) 

“T find THs FLOWER GROWER a great hel 
and inspiration and in two instances since 
have been reading same I have more than saved 
the price of a year’s subscription with informa- 
tion I found therein.” (Shreveport, La.) 

“T find THs FLowgr Grower indispensable 
and inspirational and the medium through 
which I keep in touch with people of that re- 
finement of thought and touch that makes the 
world more beautiful.” (Gladstone, Man.) 


“We derive grees pleasure and anticipate the 
arrival of each copy. It is full of homey in- 
terest and just the things the rank gardener 
like myself needs; besides having a pleasant 
variety of subjects bearing on things 3 
ing to nature.” (Southern Pines, C.) 
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WESTERN AND EASTERN BEAR-GRASS 

In a former issue (December, 1931), of 
the FLower GROWER, a gentleman from New 
Jersey declares that they too have Bear- 
grass growing in their wide-open-spaces. 
Yes indeed, I admit it—even though I have 
never seen theirs to know by direct observ- 
ation how inferior (?) it must be in com- 
parison to ours out West. 

But the “Beautiful Bear-Grass” which 
was described in the September FLOWER 
GROWER is the Xerophyllum tenax, while 
that growing in the Atlantic states—from 
New Jersey to North Carolina—is the 
Xereophyllum asphodeloides (a much more 
attractive name even a Westerner must ad- 
mit). Parenthetically we might add that 
the Yucca is often called Bear-Grass. 

Two incidents have pleased me since I 
wrote the article above referred to. Last 
Summer, a recently discovered American 
authoress—Mary Hesse Hartwick, who has 
homesteaded -in the Swan River Valley (80 
miles from the nearest railroad) for 14 
years, and thoroughly knows both flora and 
fauna of that entrancingly lovely region, 
told me that whenever the men are plowing 
and strike into the thick-matted, “slippery” 
roots of the Bear-Grass plant, she thinks it 
would be wise to put cotton in her ears. 

The little four-year-old in our party ex- 
claimed when she saw the creamy blooms 
of the Bear-Grass above the burnt-over 
clearing, with a background of the dark 
pines: “Ice cream cones.” The photos show 
how correct was her analogy. 


R. CrarK, ( Mont.) 





RABBIT-KILLER BURIES HIS VICTIM 


Twice we have noticed such a funny thing. 
I wish you could explain it. I noticed one 
morning a small pile of trash on the lawn. 
I went out to see what it was. Found a 
Rabbit; his head cut off and completely cov- 
ered by leaves, pine needles, and bits of 
dead grass. We have found the same thing 
twice now. What animal is guilty? 


Mrs. JAmes E. Harper, (Ga.) 


PRUNING SUGGESTIONS 


Evergreens can be trimmed (not heavily) 
when transplanted, or standing ones are 
best pruned in the early Spring. 

Boxwoods should not be pruned or 
clipped after the growing season is over, as 
the ends look bad at the growing season. 

Amoor River Privet should not be sheared 
after the leaves start falling in the Fall of 
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the year, as the hedge Jooks bare on top. 
This applies to those parts of the country 
where growth stops, in the foliage, when 
cold weather comes. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


LANDSCAPING HINTS 

For good full coloring in shrubs 
trees use: 

Dogwood, (leaves red); Sour 
(leaves red); Sumac, (leaves red and 
orange); long and fringy; Elder, (leaves 
orange and red); Hackberry, (leaves yel- 
low) ; Sugar Maples, (color in leaves from 
yellow to red); Red Oak, (leaves red) ; 
white Oak, (leaves yellow); Sweet Gum, 
(leaves yellow and orange); Chinese Elm, 
(leaves green to yellow-green); Cedar, 
(dark green); Pines, (light green to dark 
green); Purple Beech, (leaves purple or 
greenish purple). 

The Sagos Americana, American Beech, 
has yellow leaves. The White Birch, Betula 
Alba, (yellow leaves, bark white); Syca- 
more, (leaves yellow, look white and 
brown); Beechnut, (leaves yellow) ; Sassa- 
fras, (leaves red and orange); Live Oak, 
(leaves green) ; Lombardy Popular, (leaves 
yellow or yellow green). 

ERNEsT L. IRWIN, 


PAINT BRUSH, 
HAWKWEED 

This bad weed of attractive flowers, in 
shades of orange and yellow, is running 
riot in Wisconsin. Especially on the 
heavier soil in the Central part, it has a 
strong hold. With its leaves spread flat 
on the ground, it smothers every grass 
blade and chokes out other plants. Because 
it throws out suckers and has numerous 
seeds in each head, it spreads rapidly. 
Farms that had none ten years before, now 
have enormous patches of it. Stretches ot 
it, when flowers are wide open during 
highest sunshine, are as brilliant as the 
Poppy fields of France, I imagine. 

It must have first invaded New York 
State about a half-century ago. For con- 
cerning it John Burroughs wrote, in 
Century Magazine, (July 1887 issue), thus: 

“A few Summers ago I struck. a new and 
beautiful plant, in the shape of a weed that 
had only recently appeared in that part of 
the country. I was walking through an 
August meadow when I saw, on a little knoll, 
a bit of most vivid orange, verging on a 
crimson. I knew of no flower of such a com- 
plexion frequenting such a place as that. On 


investigation, it proved to be a stranger. It 
had a rough, hairy, leafless stem about a foot 


and 


Gum, 


(Tenn.) 


DEVIL’S OR ORANGE 
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high, surmounted by a corymbose cluster of 
flowers or flower heads of dark vivid orange 
color. The whole plant was a veritable Esau 
for hairs, and it seemed to lay hold upon the 
ground as if it were not going to let go easily. 
And what a fiery plume it had. The next 
day, in another field a mile away, I chanced 
upon another. On making inquiry. I found 
that a small patch ‘or colony of the flowers 
had appeared that season, or first been noticed 
that season, in a meadow well known to me 
from boyhood. They had been cut down with 
the grass in early July, and the first week in 
August had shot up and bloomed again. I 
found the spot aflame with them. Their leaves 
covered every inch of the surface where they 
stood, and not a spear of grass grew there. 
They were taking slow but complete posses- 
Sion; they were devouring the meadow by 
inches. The plant seemed to be a species of 
Hieracium, or Hawkweed, or some closely 
allied species of the Composite family, but I 
could not find it mentioned in our Botanies.”’ 

In a footnote he says: 

“T have since learned that the plant is 
Hieracium aurantiacum from Europe, a 
kind of Hawkweed, and that it has recently 
appeared in other parts of this State (New 
York) and New England.” 

I can recall it growing in Wisconsin all 
of 40 years ago, when I was a young girl. 
It was on a hill where it still mats the 
ground. I never found it growing in very 
sandy soil, where soil. is cultivated. 

RENA BAvER, (Wis.) 
PUTTY-KNIFE FOR TRANSPLANTING 

In working in the garden, a putty-knife is 
just the thing for transplanting small 
seedlings, as it takes up a nice little clump 
of dirt. It is easy to slip under the plant, 
and does not break the roots like a smaller 
sharp knife might. 


Mrs. J. F. Monror, (Ga.) 


WAX PAPER STOPS CUT WORMS 
In planting young plants this Spring, I 
put wax paper collars around them, putting 
them down one inch in soil, collar to be 
three inches high. 1 found that the cut- 
worm cannot climb it to do any damage, as 
I proved it by making a study by flash- 
light at night. 
FRANK Hurst, (Ont.) 


WOOD ASHES AS FERTILIZER 


I wonder if the readers of THe FLOWER 
GROWER appreciate the value of wood ashes? 
They are such a wonderful help to shrub- 
bery and Roses, and they are certainly good 
for Peonies and Dahlias. I scatter the 
ashes over my Dahlia ground just as they 
accumulate and find that the plants are 
much stronger, also that they make more 
bulbs as ashes tend to take away the sour 
from the soil and make it loose and sweet. 
The plants don’t start so quickly but are 
stronger. 

Ashes are valuable also for some peren- 
nials, especially Delphinums, and are nice 
for any soil that tends to be soggy or sour. 


A FLOWER Lover (Tenn.) 





NOT POLYPODIUM MANDAIANUM 


Since the publication of my previous 
short article entitled “Remarkable House 
Fern,” describing Polypodium Mandaianum, 
I have received from a friend a nice little 
pamphlet, issued by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Fargo, North Dakota, 
entitled “Plants in the Home,” which con- 
tains a picture of what purports to be Poly- 
podium mandaianum, but is not; being only 
a “Seedling” that is grown from spores. 
Probably the compiler, like nine-tenths of 
commercial florists, has never seen Poly- 
podium Mandaianum, since it is not offered 
for sale, so far as I know, by anyone but 
the originator. Even Dreer and J. F. 
Anderson, “Fern Specialists,” offer only the 
seedlings. These, though very desirable 
House Ferns, and even better, for some 
situations, will not at all compare with 
Polypodium Mandaianum as striking and 
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picturesque plants. I feel that I need not 
ask pardon for giving so much space as is 
taken by the following extract from 
“Gardening Illustrated,” London, England: 

* * * The fronds, which are of a pleasing 
light shade when young, beceme of a markedly 
glaucous (bluish) tint as they mature. They 
are, in vigorous examples, 4s much as six feet 
in length and of corresponding width. The 
pinnae are cut and slashed in a very marked 
manner, the divisions being in some cases ex- 
tended into tail-like appendages. * * * The 
vigorous nature of this Fern is well shown by 
the pieces of dead tree-fern stem. 

The cut fronds have been kept in water for 
eight weeks, * * * different from anything 
in cultivation, strongly reminding one of the 
classic Acanthus of the Greeks. 


Under ordinary dwelling house ¢onditions 
the fronds are three to five feet long. The 
“Seedlings” advertised are usually about 
eighteen inches tall, and, though wavy, are 
not dentate. 

Geo. S. Wooprvurr, (Iowa) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA AFTER 
BLOOMING 

Five years ago I had some Poinsettias 
given me at Christmas time. After they 
were through blooming I put them in rather 
a cool cellar and watered them sparingly. 
The middle of April I cut them back about 
six inches from the bottom; repotted in 
garden soil and about three handsfull of 
bone meal to a ten-quart pail. Then put 
them in a light window with some heat 
from the furnace; then began to water; and 
after the frosts were over in May, I put 
them out in the back yard in full sun, and 
never let them dry out. The first week in 
September, I bring them in and put them in 
a sunny window; in rather a cool room. 
They keep on growing, seldom drop a leaf; 
at Thanksgiving time they were nearly out; 
and now at this date, 8th of February, I 
have four blossoms one foot across. 

The bottom of one plant is three inches 
around and five feet tall; in order to have 
the blossoms nice in the window, I bent the 
stalk while tender and it did not hurt the 
plant at all. The only trouble I have is, 
they grow too tall, but I find in bending 
them about one and a half feet from the 
blossom end, they do fine for the window. 
The old stalks never blossom again; unless 
they are cut down, you never get any more 
blossoms. 

B. . P. (H. ¥.) 


EUONYMUS JAPONICUS HARDY IN 
IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


In the February FLOWER GROWER Mr. 
Woodruff mentioned Euonymus Japonicus 
Variegatus. I want to add that I have ten 
of these shrubs of good size. They seem 
perfectly hardy here in Southern New York. 
They are good growers. I wish they would 
keep their variegation, and not run so 
much to plain green. Mine are really yel- 
low and green. If I were to trim out all 
the green I would have a very small plant 
indeed. I am told I can root young plants 
by setting cutting of ripe wood in the Fall, 
or by seed. I do not remember ever seeing 
any, or having any seed to form. I have 
seen the silver variegated sort. 


Mrs. Wm. McLaveuiin, (N. Y.) 


SNAKE USES ANGLEWORM AS BAIT 
FOR GOLDFISH 


I might relate a little incident that 
happened last Summer at my Lily Pool. 
I had read that Snakes would catch Gold- 
fish, but I had not noticed any around my 
Pool. One day my daughter called to me 
that there was a Snake at the Pool. When 
I got to the Pool the Snake laid over the 
bank with his head in the water and paid 
no attention to us. I noticed there was 
something hanging from his mouth—I 
thought it might be one of my Goldfish, as 
I had fifty in the Pool. I threw him out 
and found it was an Angle Worm hanging 
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out of the Snake’s mouth about two inches. 
I suppose his game was to attract the at- 
tention of the Fish, and in that way catch 
one. There were no worms in the pool. 

This may be hard to believe but three of 
us saw it. 

Frep Cow Les, ( Minn.) 
IDENTITY OF DEVIL’S PAINT BRUSH 

I should like to correct a statement made 
by Mrs. W. S. Werts (N. Y.) (Jan. issue, 
1932) replying to a question by Mrs. J. J. 
Morrisey, (Ill.). 

Mrs. Werts seems to have confused 
Indian Paint Brush with Devil’s Paint 
Brush, although the latter may be known 
by the former name in some localities. 

Devil’s Paint Brush (Hieracium auri- 
antiacum), known also as Orange Hieracium 
and Grim The Collier, was naturalized from 
Europe. The description given in Gray’s 
“Manual of Botany” closes with the words 
“locally too abundant” and I might add; 
“Ain’t that the truth.” This is the plant 
described by Mrs. Werts as Indian Paint 
Brush. 

Indian Paint Brush or Painted Cup 
(Castilleja) is a native plant and in no 
sense a weed; in fact, a plant of the most 
difficult cultivation. Three species are de- 
scribed bf Gray east of the Rockies, and 
there are other western species. This is a 
plant of low sandy ground and prairies, 
and the scarlet bracts are much more showy 
than the yellowish flowers which they 
surround. 

Lobelia Cardinalis is another native and 
a prized garden flower. This grows from 
1% to 4 feet tall and the straight stem 
terminates in a rather one-sided raceme of 
showy and intensely-red flowers. It is 
found in low ground and blooms in late 
Summer. 

The Aralia mentioned by Mrs. Morrisey 
is, I presume, Aralia spinosa, (Angelica 
Tree, Hercules Club) described by Gray; 
“shrub or low tree; the stout stem and 
stalks prickly; leaflets ovate, pale beneath ; 
leaves very large, decompound (more than 
once divided); umbels (of flowers) in a 
large compound panicle. River banks, 
southern N. Y. to Mo. and southward. 
Blooms July and Aug.” Three other species 
are also described and commonly called: 
Spikenard, Bristly Sarsaparilla, and Wild 
Sarsaparilla. (Each a different plant.) 

Davip W. ArcuHrIE, ( Mich.) 





AN EVERGREEN WINDOW 


In a large store window displaying fish- 
ing tackle in May and hunter’s goods in 
Oct. I noticed a most artistic woodsy 
setting. It was not at all pleasing to me 
for as I saw it, it meant the death of 
dozens of pretty Balsam Fir Trees, that 
was required in its makeup. 

Each Tree was a perfect dream in form 
and color and I felt what a pity they could 
not grace someone’s lawn with their great 
beauty and continue to give inspiration, as 
they larger grew, to the many who would 
have the pleasure to pass their wav. 

But here they were sawed off for a short 
week or two, attractive of course, but I 
could see it was the end of those pretty 
Trees, of various heights, that had taken 
them from six to ten years to grow. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


A SUCCESSION OF BLOOM 


I have two rows of Madonna or Candidum 
Lilies in one side of a bed and Hyacinths ia 
the other side of it. In between are Larks- 
pur and Cornflower or Centaurea cyanus, to 
bloom after Hyachinths are done. They are 
good size now, in December, so will bloom 
early. They are biennials if sown in Au- 
gust, or Annuals if sown in February or 
March. Then when they are done blooming, 
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I will have Red Canna already in bloom in 
small wooden tubs which I get from restaur- 
ant or grocery. So you see how one can 
have a succession of bloom in one season 
in the same bed. 

Then along South side of lot the Iris 
border, have a bunch of Phlox occasionally 
to bloom in Summer; and Climbing Roses 
on fence. 

Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 

JANE COWL DAHLIA 

FLOWER 


I have been told that Dahlias cut before 
the bloom was fully opened, did not open 
more. The Jane Cowl is an exception. | cut 
some blooms rf>t fully opened because the 
insects were so bad; brought them in and 
put them in water; and each day found 
them fuller and fluffier than the day before. 
The insects did not trouble the Jane Cowl 
as much as some other varieties. 


Mrs. CaLLtie CAwTHuon, (W. Tenn.) 


AS A CUT 


TRUMPET VINE SPREADING 


Mrs. Fred Stier’s note about Trumpet 
Vine spreading, leads me to wonder which 
“Trumpet Vine” she has The Trumpet 
Vine (Bignonia grandiflora) ) which I have 
known here and elsewhere for many years, 
I have never known to spread under ground. 
I have know specimens of it to be trained 
to an upright stake, until it became old 
enough to stand alone without support, in 
an umbrella form. 

I think Mrs. Stier must have Bignonia 
radicans (which I admit I have forgotten) 
which is described as “very useful for 
covering unsightly places, stumps, ete.” I 
think I have seen this growing wild, in 
Louisiana, perhaps, or elsewhere. I have 
today visited several old Trumpet Vines, 
besides my own, and they show no signs of 
spreading, though they bear many long 
seed pods. 

There is, also, 
Bignonia venusta, 
large clusters of flowers. 
ealled, also, Tecoma. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
SUCCESS WITH SANSIEVERIA 

In recent articles in the FLOWER GROWER 
I note that the Sanseveria does not bloom 
well. There may be different varieties or 
some other reason. I bought one from a 
seed company a year ago last Spring and 
set the pot outside. It threw up three 
spikes about eighteen inches long. The 
white blossoms are arranged in twos nearly 
the full length of the stem. They look 
similar to a small Freesia. They are very 
lovely and stay in bloom for two weeks. M 
plant was six years old when it bloomed. 


Mrs. A. B. Linpsey, (Iowa) 


a greenhouse variety, 
I think, which bears 
The Bignonia is 
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BULBOUS IRIS 


Permit me to correct the impression con- 
veyed by Charles 8. English, in the January 
FLOWER GROWER, that the Bulbous Iris are 
quarantined from admission into the United 
States and not being grown in this country. 
A number of growers in this state, (Wash- 
ington) are growing these bulbs, some of 
them by the acre. 

If the sentence in question refers to Iris 
reticulata only two or three of these 
growers are growing that variety, and have 
limited stocks for distribution each season. 
Reticulata blooms out of doors in February 
and March in this climate. Many varieties 
of Spanish and Dutch Iris are now avail- 
able in this country, at prices which com- 
pare favorably with those on imported 
bulbs, prior to the quarantine. 

JOE SMITH, (Wash.) 


CACTI HARDY IN NEW YORK 

In the December issue in the Utica 
Garden Club column, mention was made of 
Cacti that were hardy in North Dakota and 
the question raised as to their adaptability 
to New York State. 

I secured Cactus Missouriensis and 
Cactus viviparus from Montana three years 
ago, and they are still growing in my Rock 
Garden, and sending out new plants. The 
former is listed as having yellow blooms 
and the latter purple. My own, so far, have 
failed to bloom; but the cushions are very 
interesting and they certainly are hardy in 
my Rock Garden. 

Some years I have used a few of them in 
modernistic jars to use indoors during the 
Winter and then planting them in the 
garden again the next Spring. 

JAMES H. Draper, JR., (N. Y.) 
CHESTNUT DISEASE 

A fungus growth not well understood is 
destroying thousands of the finest Chest- 
nut Trees in America. This disease was 
first reported in 1904, rapidly spreading 
from Long Island and New York City into 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and New York. 
The fungus thrives best where moisture pre- 
vails, and it develops very rapidly, espe- 
cially in Spring. All Chestnuts become 
victims except the Japanese variety, which 
so far has been immune. 

The fungus attacks the crotches, ultimate 
twigs, or base of the trunk, and soon 
girdles the tree, killing it. When it first 
begins to be apparent that the young trees 
are affected, they can be saved by promptly 
cutting out the diseased portion of the 
bark; but in mature trees the affected parts 
bear such close resemblance to the old bark 
that successful cutting cannot be made. 
A characteristic of the disease is that the 
tree usually sends out new sprouts just be- 
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neath the p'ace girdled. Trees of less than 
two years’ growth are generaliy immune. 
As the fungus usually enters through 
wounds or holes made by borers, the disease 
may sometimes be prevented by painting 
over the wounds. 


RenNA BAver, (Wis. ) 





FALL-BLOOMING ZINNIAS 


I new have in bloom (late August) a 
second crop of Zinnias, which came up 
“volunteer” from the first blooms which, 


when only slightly discolored were pulled 
off and thrown on the ground along the row 
of early Zinnias. I always cut those I wish 
for seed as soon as they begin to look faded 
and hang them in bunches on the back porch 
to cure. Of course, I only grow them in 
small quantities, but I never have any 
trouble about germination. 

Mrs. W. A. 


NEW FOR AN OLD PLANT 
For many years the Philodendron has 
been known mostly as a hothouse climber, 
generally on large Palms in conservatories. 
Lately it has been offered as a hanging 
basket plant and has become very popular. 
GEO. S. WooprurFr, 


GATES, ( Mo.) 
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An Attractive Entrance Post Design 
Photograph of a Post and Fence Entrance 


to an Estate at Pacific Beach. I like this 
better than any other I have seen. This is 
made of brown stone and the letter is in gold; 
and, with the lantern on top, it is very at- 
tractive. The other side of the drive has the 
same post and arrangement. 


Eva K. Gray, (Calif.) 
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Entrance Post Designs entered in the Competition for Prizes as announced in the 


October issue. 


Additional Designs are in hand and will be used in future issues. 








Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 


Last night the April wind sang in the shadow 
It’s old sweet song of bud and blossom rife, 
Today the birds are singing in the meadow 
And in the lane the Tulips woke to life. 


BEN H. SMITH. 


HIS is the time when you reap a 
bountiful reward in the form of 
sarly-spring flowers, if you had the 
forethought to set out hardy bulbs in Au- 
tumn. If a wise selection of varieties 
was made you will certainly enjoy a wide 
range in color and a long season of bloom, 
from the gay early kinds to the later- 
blooming season of the Darwins, for as 
there are no special difficulties in bulb 
culture, the chances of failure are slight. 





Remove the mulch from Tulip, Croeus 
and other early-blooming bulbs so that it 
will not interfere with their growth, but 
keep at hand a mat or some other pro- 
tective covering that may be used in ease 
of sudden need. Do not be in too great 
haste to take all the covering from Roses 
or similar plants. Do this gradually as 
the weather seems to justify. April 
weather is apt to be very fickle, you 
know. 


Palms, that after a season of rest are 
beginning to put forth new growth, may 
now, if it seems necessary, be shifted 
into larger pots. Loosen'the earth with 
a knife from the edge of the pot so that 
the plant may be slipped more easily 
out of the old pot into a clean pot in the 
bottom of which the proper provision 
for drainage has been made. Remove 
from the plant as much of the old soil 
as can be done without injuring the roots 
and fill the new and larger-sized pot with 
potting compost, to within about an inch 
of the rim. casita 





As no practical gardener would toler- 
ate having to struggle along with poor, 
dull inefficient tools, before the spring 
work becomes too pressing, see to it that 
all the tools needed for the gardening 
season are clean, sharp and suitable for 
the work for which they are to be used. 
If the implements on hand are too badly 
worn or damaged to be put into good 
condition, even in these hard times it 
will prove to be an economy to replace 
the most necessary tools with others that 
will enable the gardener to do the work 
quickly and effectively. 


Seeds of Sweet Peas may now be sown 
in light soil. They should not be planted 
too thickly, and not too shallow, (at least 
six inches deep to keep the roots cool 
in warm weather). The soil later in the 
season, may be hilled to a depth of sev- 
eral inches more. Pansy seeds sown now 
should produce a fine stand of plants by 
Autumn. When the trees are beginning 
to leaf, sow in the garden, seeds of 
Mignonette, Zinnias, Sunflowers, Nastur- 
tiums, Ageratums, Ornamental Grasses, 
Everlastings and other varieties of garden 
flowers that are hardy enough for early 
plantings. 


As soon as the ground thaws Parsnips 
and Salsify, still in the garden may be 
dug up for use; multiplier Onions may 
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be uncovered; and part of the mulch re- 
moved from the Asparagus bed. If a 
new bed of Asparagus is desired, strong 
two- or three-year-old roots may be set 
out as early in the month as the soil can 
be properly worked, planting the roots 
about a half foot apart, and in rows, say 
two feet apart. 


Do you know that in the early Spring, 
a number of kinds of wild greens are 
available for food, and will provide a 
welcome and beneficial change in the 
usually heavy and oftentimes monoton- 
ous diet of the family. Perhaps the best 
known of these is the lowly Dandelion, 
the tender young leaves of which may be 
used in a tasty salad either alone or in 
combination with Cress, Wild Onion, or 
other suitable leafy plant; or they may 
be boiled like Spinach or similar greens, 
or even canned for winter use. Dock, 
Lambs Quarters and Wild Onions may 
also be cooked and served as greens. 


If you have been using an aquarium 
in your living room for ornament or to 
help in keeping the air moist, as the 
weather becomes warmer, the tempera- 
ture indoors and the water in the fish 
bowl may become too warm for the com- 
fort and well-being of the Goldfish. 
When this condition exists the Fish come 
to the surface of the water for fresh air. 
To keep the little creatures comfortable, 
change the water as often as it seems 
necessary. _If you are the fortunate 
owner of a garden pool let that provide 
a summer home for these interesting little 
animals. 





Dimes from the Garden 


LTHOUGH there are Fruit Trees and 

an abundance of Vegetabies in our 
garden, the greater portion is given over 
to flowers, for what ean be more delight- 
fully satisfying than a large plot simply 
overflowing with gay blossoms, with 
plenty left for decorating and beautify- 
ing the whole house, besides? 


My plants, bulbs and tubers grow so 
well, and multiply so freely that there is, 
nearly always, a large surplus. To 
take care of this, I have a neat, plainly 
lettered sign, PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
FOR SALE, and this is displayed in a 
conspicuous location at the front of the 
house where passers-by cannot fail to see 
it. 

Many of the plants and shrubs are 
planted into tin cans so that they are all 
ready to carry away. Then too, this well- 
established material may be planted from 
the cans into the open ground at any 
time in the season, without a set-back. 

Other plants are growing in pots, 
flats, beds and borders. These, also, can 
be lifted and re-set into their new homes, 
very successfully, if soil is taken up with 
the roots, and the plants are given rea- 
sonable care after being transplanted. 

I sell bulbs and tubers, such as Narcissi 
and Dahlias, along with the others, and 
sometimes seeds from my very choicest 
blooms. 
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A part of the garden is growing where 
it can be readily seen from the street. 
This proves to be the finest sort of an 
“ad;” and, as a result, many cut-flowers 
and bouquets are sold. 

I make it a point to be posted on 
market prices, and to ask just a little 
less. The plants, being quite often larger 
and stronger, and the cut-flowers fresher, 
means that customers are very well 
pleased. They come again, and often 
send others to buy. 

Along with regular home work the 
garden is a pleasant and agreeable change 
and this flower hobby of mine gives an 
extra opportunity of beifig outdors in 
the fresh air and sunshine, which we are 
fast coming to recognize as such valuable 
aids to good health; and I notice that 
small worries and troubles generally fly 
away when working among growing 
things. 

Frequently, I make charming new ac- 
quaintances, for who does not enjoy a 
friendly chat about flower growing? 

And last, but not least, my venture has 
really proved to be a very profitable lit- 
tle side-line, for instead of throwing 
away the surplus plants, they are turned 
into extra dimes. 


Mary C. SuHaw, (Calif.) 





My Dish Garden 


HEN all the borders and the Roses 
have been “put to bed,” and the 
Hyacinths and Narcissus potted for blos- 
soms later on: my favorite “sport” is 
Dish-Gardening. 
The dark-green tin trays, oval in shape, 

















Dish Garden as described 


15 inches long by 10 inches wide, and one 
inch deep, cost only a dime and I like 
them better than pottery or china. 

This “Stranded in the Desert” has no 
drainage and is filled with ordinary 
river sand with a top layer of white 
sand to photograph well. The two Cacti, 
the Aloe, and a baby Yucea, have flour- 
ished for almost a year with careful 
watering. 

The little Jap man is trying desper- 
ately to get the auto out of the sand, 
while the little lady calmly holds her 
parasol to shield her from the hot sun. 

At the extreme right is a brown tor- 
toise; near the pineushion Cactus, the 
Rattlesnake is coiled, ready to strike; at 
the left of the Pincushion Cactus, a cow’s 
skull and a bone or so, bear witness to a 
desert tragedy. And to the right of the 
lady, a tiny green Toad gazes curiously 
at the travelers. 


Pansy M. Barnes, (Iowa) 
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House-Plant Work for April 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


F you have been growing Cyclamen 
from seed, pot up the largest of the 
seedlings now in three-and-one-half- 

inch pots. 


Primula Chinensis should be sown now 
if wanted for next December’s flowering. 


By the end of this month sow Ciner- 
arias, if wanted in bloom for next 
November. 


This is the time to bring your Poinset- 
tias, which have been stored in the cellar, 
to the light and begin to water them. It 
will not be long before shoots will grow 
which may be removed, rooted and grown 
on for next Christmas, at which time they 
are the most popular plant of all, with 
their scarlet bracts. 


Cuttings of all kinds of Begonias may 
be taken now as they root readily at this 
season; s0.,increase your stock if you 
want more. Gentle bottom heat encour- 
ages their root growth. 


If you did not start Jerusalem or 
Cleveland Cherries from seed it might be 
well to purchase a few from some 
nurseryman, from small pots, and grow 
them along yourself. If possible put 
them out-of-doors for the Summer and 
repot in the Fall. They are filled with 
their handsome red fruits from around 
Thanksgiving until and even after Christ- 
mas. They must be well supplied with 
water. Peppers of the ornamental varie- 
ties may be treated in the same way. 


The small shoots from the base of 
Hydrangeas will root easily now when 
they may be planted out later or grown 
on in pots for another year. 


April is the very best time to repot 
old Palms, Draecaenas and Rubber 
Plants if they seem to need it by show- 
ing signs of not doing well. Wash pots 
thoroughly before using them again and 
repot in fresh soil to which some well- 
rotted cow manure has been added, if 
procurable. If not, bone meal may be 
used. A little of this may be used with 
the manure. Always repot firmly and 
water well so that if the soil used was at 
all dry, it will be thoroughly soaked, for 
in that way it packs the loose soil around 
the roots of the plant and leaves no air 
holes. 


Ferns may also be repotted to good ad- 
vantage now if it seems necessary. They 
do not like a heavy soil. One made up 
of four parts sandy loam, one part sand 
and one part manure will give good 
results. It is usually thought that be- 
cause Ferns grow in wet places they can 
stand any amount of water, but this is 
not the ease. The soil in which Ferns 
thrive outdoors is always well drained, 
though moist. Keep their roots cool if 
possible. If your Ferns are in jardiniers 
some damp moss around them will tend 
to keep them in a healthy condition. 
Spray their foliage on all bright days if 
possible. To spray on cloudy days some- 
times turns their tips black. Spraying 
frequently tends to check red spider, 
thrip and mealy bug, as they are espe- 
cially troublesome in a dry atmosphere. 





April is a fine month in which to root 
and work up a steck of Coleus from cut- 
tings and should make fine plants for 
next winter’s window garden, giving color 
when no plants are actually in bloom. 
It is surprising how many different varie- 
ties may be found if one visits the florist. 
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Also a packet of seed will furnish many 
surprises in this plant. 

There is a splendid Ivy new to me at 
least this year. It is of the texture of 
the English Ivy, but some of its leaves 
vary a little in shape. It is mottled and 
streaked with a creamy white and is very 
handsome indeed and well worth having 
in any window garden, wall pocket, or 
ivy bottle. 








The Popular Hollyhocks and Why 


BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, 


ioned flowering plants that ought 

to be grown more than they are. 
They are not merely old, they are still 
good, for they are full of sentiment and 
association. They are generally healthy, 
vigorous and charmingly _ beautiful. 
They are plants of noble aspect and one 
of the most ornamental in character. We 
ean hardly do without their stately beauty 
in the garden. 

Hollyhocks fit in well in many a land- 
scape picture, adding majesty and har- 
mony, as well as beauty and grace of 
color. Perhaps the Hollyhock is used to 
its best advantage as part of a perennial 
border, where it may grow in little colon- 
ies, or interspersed with other plants 
where variety in size, shape and color 
are needed. Moreover they are effective 
against a fence; fine to sereen the wall 
of the home, the ash heap, or any unat- 
tractive thing or any unlovely area; but 
they are fine in themselves, aside from 
their utility in the landscape. 

Good plants may. be grown from home- 
grown seed, which may be planted in the 
early months of the year. Use pots or 
pans, or even shallow boxes, and place 
them in a warm place for germination. 
Pot them up singly in about six weeks, 


| | “ioned flower: are good old-fash- 


(Vt.) 


as they do better set out separately. 
Plant them out when six inches high, 
where they are to grow in spaces three 
feet apart. Hollyhocks demand rich soil, 


and liberal fertilizing. Deep digging 
gives a good foundation and a proper 


substratum for the roots. Put good soil 
down where the roots can get it. 

To check the development of rust, one 
should spray the bottom leaves on the 
under side with ammonical carbonate of 
copper; three ounces of copper carbon- 
ate, in three quarts of water, in a wooden 
vessel; then add water to make 25 gal 
lons. Spray at frequent intervals, being 
eareful to begin early, say when the 
plants are one foot high, and continue 
the applications at intervals of ten days 
until late Summer. Destroy the affected 
leaves, if the rust comes. Clean up and 
destroy old leaves in the Fall, so there 
will be no hold-over rust next year. 
Spray the top and bottom surfaces of 
old leaves. The solution does not discolor 
flowers or leaves. 

When the blossoms appear in July or 
August and later, one begins to get his 
reward, and it keeps coming until Jack 
Frost closes the season. Especially fine 
varieties can be increased by cuttings 
which are formed from the offshoots. 
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J 
. 
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The Hollyhock is an old-fashioned flower, yet one of the best. 
It requires little attention and will do well most anywhere 
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These should be taken off and potted 
singly in small pots in sandy soil, and 
kept close in shaded cold frame till well 
rooted; when they may be set in perma- 
nent places. 





Our Rock Garden 


EK HAVE in our garden a heap of 

rocks and trailing over them are 
some thrifty plants with beautiful flowers. 
The effect is pleasing to us who pass by 
in our daily tasks. Why should we care 
about what the books say? 

Having built a garage on the other 
side of the house, we tore down the old 
barn that had stood in the south-west 
corner of the lot. This left a few rocks 
that had been used as supports at the 
corners of the building. Also the ap- 
proach to the barn had been built up 
with coal ashes to the depth of two feet. 
We must dig out these ashes and haul 
them with the rocks to the dump or dis- 
cover some way to utilize them. 

So we piled up the rocks loosely 
around the end of the barn approach, 
leaving many “pockets” which we filled 
with good garden soil. On the upper side 
of the pile, which was toward the front of 
the lot, we planted a row of pink 
Petunias. These conceal the rocks from 
the view of the street. Around the lower 
side we planted Sweet Alyssum for a 
border. And in the “pockets” are Ver- 
benas in varying colors. They have sent 
their trailing branches out in all direec- 
tions and the dark-green foliage makes a 
striking contrast with the sombre shades 
of the rocks which peek through here and 
there. 

What would have been an eye-sore, has 
become a spot of beauty. 


Irvinc H. Gray, (Vt.) 











White Bermuda Lily and Manzanita, a native 
California dwarf tree, in bloom at Idylwild, Calif. 
(Sent by Mrs. G. B. Hannahs) 
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April in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE 


G. EWING 


UU 





E wonder it the Pasque Flowers 
are blooming out Cedar Avenue 
way in South Minneapolis. * 
Probably not. Quite likely the place is 
occupied now by orderly rows of houses 
and sturdy sons of Seandinavia are mak- 
ing gardens where the spring flowers 
bloomed. There was a hill out there, 
Plover Hill, where all the South Min- 
neapolis children made pilgrimages in 
April to pick Pasque Flowers. The name 
Plover Hill did not reach our childish 
perceptions in its purity; we heard only 
the approximate sound. Consequently it 
was known to us as Blubber Hill. We 
often cogitated over this misnomer, point- 
ing out the fact that there was no swamp- 
land near at hand. It was not until adult 
years that we were agreeably surprised 
to learn that it was really Plover Hill. 


These firstlings of Spring, so beloved 
of the children of many lands, have 
many names: Pasque Flower, Goslings, 
Wind Flower, Crocus, and others. In 
England they are called Danesblood, be- 
cause of the belief that they sprang up 
on the battlefield after a bloody bout be- 
tween the Danes and the Britons. If the 
Fates had been less kind, Minneapolis 
parents might also have attached a 
sanguinary cognomen to this flower, for 
there on the side of the hill was a rifle 
range and we children frequently plucked 
flowers with bullets whining around us. 
Looking back over the years, we wonder 
if our parents would have been so com- 
placent about our going there if they had 
known this fact. 


[If you have gotten into a rvt so that 
you plant the same old things year after 
year, then by all means attend one or 
many of the Spring Flower Shows that 
are almost as numerous in April as 
Iowans are in Long Beach. There you 
will see the new things that are worth 
growing, as well as some that are not. 
After setting down the names of desirable 
subjects it is well to follow up by visit- 
ing the place where they are growing, to 
ascertain if their type of growth, foliage, 
and soil requirements are suitable for 
your purpose. 


This is the time when all devout Cali- 
fornians, by adoption, pluck their Calla 
Lilies to send back east to the old home 
for church decorations at Eastertide. 
There is a procedure that insures rea- 
sonable success. Cut the just opening 
buds with long stems the day before. 
Place them in a container of water for 
twenty-four hours. Line a large box, 
first with waxed paper, then with damp 
newspapers. Tie a bonnet of wax paper 
securely on each half-open flower, and 
wrap the ends of the stems with damp 
newspapers. Put packing between each 
flower. Wrap the whole thing up, mark 
it “Perishable” and then wash your hands 
of the condition of the contents when it 
reaches its destination. 


Those bulbovs plants which bloom in 
the Summer and early Fall should he set 
out this month. Among the most de- 


sirable are: Tigridia, Alstromeria, Zeph- 
ranthes (both white and pink), Thun- 
bergia lutea, Montbretia, Amaryllis Bel- 
Jadonna and Gladiolus. 


In the South this is an excellent time 
to plant Dahlias but in the northern 
part of the state it would be well to wait 
until May. By now the eyes on the 
tubers will have developed enough so that 
they may be readily divided. A coping 
saw is handy for this work. A handful 
of bonemeal placed in the hole where the 
tuber is to repose will save fertilizing 
later on. Three feet apart is a suitable 
distance for the plants. 


Young Chrysanthemum cuttings may 
be set out now. A greater percentage 
will root, and that more quickly, if they 
are first planted in thumb pots contain- 
ing coarse river sand, set in the shade 
and watered regularly. They should first 
be denuded of all but the two top leaves. 
Rooted cuttings taken from around the 
edges of old clumps may be set in their 
permanent positions immediately. 


In central California it is warm enough 
now to plant the following tender an- 
nuals: Cardinal Climber, Cypress Vine, 
Nasturtium, Ornamental Gourds, Hun- 
nemannia, Portulaca, and Tithonia. 


The winter-blooming Stocks, having 
about finished their bloom, they may be 
pulled up to make way for summer- 
flowering things. 


Spend as many hours in the garden 
now as possible, for April is the most 
floriferous month of the whole year. 


* Mrs. Ewing’s early home was in Minne- 
apolis. Incidentally I will also relate that the 
Editor made his home in Minneapolis for nearly 
seventeen years. 





Our Friend, the Red Fox 


OR more than thirty years Red Foxes 

have lived down among the rocks and 
crags in the hollows of my big timber pas- 
ture. During this time they have not dis- 
turbed my poultry that I know of. I will 
not say that the Fox never disturbs poul- 
try, but so far none of them have molested 
mine. Looking around in the vicinity of 
their dens, I have found the bones of rab- 
bits, ground-squirrels, mice, rats, and craw- 
fish claws, but no chicken bones. 

Foxes are far less destructive to the 
nests of wild birds than squirrels or cats, 
although I believe if we attend to feeding 
our cats as we should they are not apt to 
destroy young birds. One good thing about 
the Fox is that he is too smart to be caught 
ina trap. Because of that fact he will not 
be extinct for some time. 

I have had mother hens hide their nests 
out in the blackberry patch, not a quar- 
ter of a mile from the spot where a Mother 
Fox reared her litter of young Foxes, and 
the hen would hatch out her chickens and 
bring them up in a few days and never 
be molested at all. There are many things 
for a Fox to eat on my place besides birds 
and chickens and this may possibly account 
for the good behavior of my Foxes. 


Wittis MEHANNA 
(in Our Dumb Animals) 
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Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








A Bank Investment 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


to invest in shares of the First Na- 

tional Bank or other financial insti- 
tutions, but you may invest in the Banks 
deseribed in this article with good assur- 
ance that you will realize a larger per- 
centage of profit on your investment over 
a term of years than you would in the 
larger institution. 

In the front window of a prominent 
National Bank of Ohio there was recently 
displayed an attraction that would stop 
four out of five of the passing public, 
while school children and newsboys 
lingered long to feast their eyes on this 
eolorful array of old-time Mechanical 
Banks. 

The display consisted of a collection of 
50 different mechanical Child’s Banks 
which were in popularity, for the en- 
couragement of thrift to the child, some 
fifty years ago. These were now used as 
an attraction and advertisement feature 
of the bank, each one representing a year 
of this bank’s existence, the bank now 
celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary. 


Ss you may not feel able 





Here you may see William Tell shoot 
the apple from his son’s head; The Eagle 
flap its wings and feed its young; A 
Donkey kick up and throw the Darkey 
Boy over its head; A small Frog kick a 
coin into the larger Frog’s mouth; Tam- 
many pocket the money and Uncle Sam 
drop a coin into the carpet bag while his 
goatee is also in action. 

A boy turns over and over on the bar; 
A Hunter shoots the Lion; The Owl 
blinks and turns his head; The Monkey 
drops a coin in the Lion’s mouth; A 
Donkey swings around and kicks the 
Darkey Boy. 

If you pull the Bull Dog’s tail he swal- 
lows the coin; The Magician makes the 
coin disappear under the hat; and the 
Monkey on the Grind Organ tips his cap. 
A Soldier shoots the coin into the tree, 
a Clown stands on his head on a ball and 
the ball spins and he sits down on the 
ball. There is a girl with the Speaking 
Dog, and a Clown with a trick Dog puts 
a coin in the barrel. A Punch and Judy 


show, and an Elephant that pushes the 














coin into its mouth with its trunk. A 
Clown drives a Pony around the ring 
and knocks the coin in the box. 

There are also a Grandfather Clock, 
Revolving Globe, Crowing Rooster, Pig, 
Turkey, Duck, Rabbit, Deer, Dog, Com- 
bination lock Banks. A Schoolhouse, 
Castle, Churches, glass and tin banks in 
variety; all 100% liquid and in full 
operation. 

These represent part of a collection of 
over one hundred banks owned by 
Andrew Emerine and said to be the most 
complete in the state and surpassed only 
by a collection owned by a New York City 
Savings Bank. 





Handling Tiny Seeds 


There are a few varieties of seeds that 
are quite difficult to start. One of them 
is Heuchera. I tried them two years in 
the coldframe with other perennials with- 
out success, but finally got a lot of plants 
bv the following method. This method 
works fine for Begonias, Primroses, Cin- 
erarias and other small, slow-growing 
seeds : 

First, select a tin tray with a two-inch 
rim. The tray should be large enough to 
contain two soft unglazed bricks and 
leave an inch or more of space all round. 
Cut up a tin ean into strips wide enough 
to come one and one-half inches higher 
than the bricks when bricks are placed 
flat in the center of the tray. Put the 
strins around the bricks and solder in 
place or anchor with some pebbles in the 
bottom of the tray. The little seed hed 
thus formed over the bricks should then 
be filled with a fine, light, sifted soil com- 
posed of leaf mould, sharp sand and a 
very little loam, if necessary, to give 
body. This should be steamed to kill all 
weed seeds and fungus growth. Sow 
the seeds with scarcely any covering and 
pour water enough in the lower tray to 
keep the soil moist but not soaked. 

To guard against damping off water 
occasionally with water in which perman- 
ganate of potash has been dissolved to 
make the water red, not purple. After 
the little plants have started they may 
be summered out-of-doors in shade if the 
tray is kept filled so they will not become 
dry. Tilt a pane of glass over the bricks 
and plants to protect from storms. 


Mrs. Kate TERPENING, ( Mich.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“There will be Birds where John Burroughs 
ts—Birds and Green Trees.”—HENRY FORD. 


OHN BURROUGHS, famous naturalist, 
J was born April 3, 1837, and died in 

1921. During the last months of his 
life he wrote in “The Summit of the 
Years”: 


“T am in love with this world; by my con- 
stitution I have nestled lovingly into the uni- 
verse. I have not bruised myself against it, 
nor tried to use it ignobly. I have tilled its 
soil, I have gathered its harvests, I have waited 
upon its seasons and always have I reaped 
what I have sown. While T aeivea I did not 
lose sight of the sky overhead. While I 
gathered its bread and meat for my body, I 
did not neglect to gather its bread and meat 
for my soul.” 

“T have kept apart from the strife and fever 
of the world, and the maelstrom of business 
and political life, and have sought the paths 
of the still waters, and in the quiet fields, and 
life has been sweet and wholesome to me.... 
I say to myself, What is all this noisy civiliza- 
tion and all this rattling machinery of govern- 
ment for, but that men may have just the sane 
and contented life that I am living, and on 
the same terms that I do? They can find it 
in the next field, beyond the next hill, in the 
town or in the country—a land of peace and 
plenty, if one has peace in his heart and spirit 
of fair play in his blood.” 


John Burroughs was an exponent of the 
simple life because as he said, “I have lived 
it and found it good.” It is the simple 
folks who do not “lose sight of the sky 
overhead” who always find the path that 
leads to the hearts of men. Once, when a 
young writer sought his advice, he replied: 
“When you bait your hook with your heart, 
the fish always bite.” He gave his whole 
philosophy of life to the world in his early 
years when not much more than 25 years 
old. Read it. Think it over and, better 
yet, memorize it: 


WAITING 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ‘gaifst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


— 


stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 
stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 


_— 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
_ The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
— JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Emerson 


had this same brand of 
philosophy : , 


“O believe, as thou livest, that every sound 
that is spoken over the round world, which 
thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine 
ear. Every proverb, every book, every by-word 
that belongs to thee for aid of comfort, shall 
surely come home through open or winding 
passage. Every friend whom not thy fantastic 
will but the great and tender heart in thee 
craveth, shall lock thee in his embrace.” 


“The Over-Soul,’”—EMERSON. 


How many know and appreciate the flora 
of their own state? Possibly if more 
people were interested in their native wild- 
ings the danger of their extinction would 
not be so great. Various clubs in Califor- 
nia have joined the movement to restore the 
California Poppy to its former glory by 


planting vacant lots and the State highway 
roadsides wih this flower of gold. Certain 
Indian tribes named this golden Poppy of 
California the “Great Spirit Flower”; 
indeed the beautiful names given it are 
legion. The early Spaniards used the plant 
for medicinal purposes and steeped its 
leaves in bear oil as a tonic for the hair, 
claiming it imparted a sheen and induced 
a wonderful growth. No artist has ever 
yet been able to do justice to this flower 
for he is unable to impart the satin-sheen 
of its thick rich petals to canvas. Cali- 
fornia ranks first, it is claimed, in the 
number of flowers; Colorado second. 


If the gardener working in your garden 
happens to be a Mexican let him alone. 
You will feel pleased at the result of his 
artistic ability. The ancient Mixtecans of 
Mexico had a secret process of steeping 
metals in the juices of certain herbs thereby 
making them pliable to work on. It is said 
they still practice the art today though it 
is jealously guarded for they have never 
acknowledged the dominance of the white 
man. 

“Flowers are the relics of Paradise, aS pure 
and fragrant as when reared by the infant 
rain, and fanned by the earliest breath of the 
four rivers of Eden; yet they bear out the 
denunciation of toil and the portion of fallen 
man: ‘Watch ye and tend us,’ they say; ‘you 
shall labour to obtain our sweets, we will 


bloom to show ye what fair children the lost 
land reared.’ ”’ 


Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath. 
That admonition is literally carried out by 
many Hindus. There is a curious custom 
indulged in by certain tribes in India. 
They refuse to exhibit anger after the 
candlelight hour. A friend told of. seeing 
one woman roundly abusing another one 
evening. The other listened quietly and 
finally stepped forward and lightly touched 
the angry woman’s shoulder pointing signi- 
ficantly to the setting sun. Instantly the 
bawling woman stopped her harangue, 
turned to a water jug nearby and placing 
the lid on, turned and walked away, casting 
an angry glance at the other woman as she 
did so. Upon inquiry it was learned that 
no one in that particular village at least, 
ever abused others or even spoke an angry 
word after sundown. Placing the lid on 
the water jug indicated the woman had 
bottled up her anger. When morning came, 
if she felt inclined she could resume her 
row where she had left off the night before, 
by simply lifting the lid off the water jug. 
Let us hope a night of healing sleep re- 
stored her to a peaceful frame of mind. 


Beauty in homely things: How pretty 
are the blossoms of the lowly potato. 
When Parmentier, to whom goes the credit 
of making potatoes popular in France, pre- 
sented Louis XVI with a great bouquet of 
potato blossoms the King graciously put a 
flower in his buttonhole remarking, “France 
will thank you some day for having found 
bread for the poor.” That same evening 
Marie Antionette appeared with a spray 
in her hair, France has never erected a 
menument in his honor, but the people 
have not forgotten. Each year potatoes 
blossom on his grave. They call them 
“earth-apples” there. 

Frederick the Great once issued a royal 
circular advising the people to plant 
potatoes in the dark of the Moon. The 
Solanum tuberosum came originally from 
Peru, and did not as often stated travel 
from North America to Europe. On the 
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contrary “Irish potatoes” came from 
Ireland to North America. It is too long 
and complicated a story for this page. 
The Irish used to use the water in which 
potatoes were boiled as a curative wash for 
sprains and broken bones. Because of its 
alleged poisonous principles—it belongs to 
a family of evil repute, the deadly night- 
shade, but so also do tomatoes and the 
eggplant—it was a long time before it 
was accepted as a valuable and nourishing 
food. The Scotch objected to it on the 
ground it was not mentioned in the Bible. 
The Solanum tuberosum was not growing in 
America when Columbus arrived, but 
“Sweet Potatoes” were, and he at once fell 
in love with them, both for their fine flavor 
and because they were of hardy growth. 
The “Sweet Potato” is kin to the Morning- 
Glory or Convolvulus family. 

Have you ever gazed into the eves of a 
potato and wondered how the world would 
look as seen through the eyes of a spud? 
Well, according to a professor of agrimony, 
there is much to learn from the eyes of 
a lowly spud. Its eyes he declares are an 
index to its inner qualities, even as ours are 
said to be. When a potato has too many 
eyes you are justified in feeling a bit sus- 
picious of its virtues; the chances are it is 
not a really good spud—the fewer the eyes 
the better it will be. Behind each and 
every eye there lurks a potential potato 
whose composition is mostly water, hence 
the more eyes the potato has the more 
watery it is likely to be. The skin too is 
another index to its character. If it is just 
a bit rough it indicates good cooking quali- 
ties. The more symmetrical also its con- 
tour the better the potato. Unshapely 
spuds adorned with knobs should be counted 
out. 


People born between March 21—April 20 
are under the sign Aires and their planet 
is Mars. As a rule these folks use their 
brains, hence need plenty of phosphorus and 
should therefore eat lentils, peas, beans, 
parsnips, whole wheat, and barley. Their 
flowers are Honeysuckle, Salvia, Hawthorn, 
Anemone and others. Chas. Chaplin was 
born April 16, and Betty Compson was born 
March 18. 


“Every man takes care that his neighbor 


shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to care that he does noi 
cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. 
He has changed his market-car into a 
chariot of the sun.”—-EMERSON. 





Perennial Asters 


F the 25 varieties I have tried, in the 

“Nova Belgi” type (New York), 
two are quite outstanding in my estima- 
tion. 

The Queen Mary, large lavender-blue, 
flowers in sprays; and Lady Loyd, soft 
pink, good-sized flowers in sprays. Both 
are good for cutting. 

The Chatterham Gem is distinctive. 
Wiry stems spray out gracefully; flowers 
smaller, soft bluish-lavender. Graceful 
to use with other flowers like Asters of 
harmonizing color. 

The Nova Anglae type (New Eng- 
land), in purples and pinks, make a 
pretty showing in masses, for late bloom 
in the border. 

The white Boltonia (late) I like very 
much to spray out at the base in baskets 
of Gladiolus. It is pretty with other 
flowers also. It is free from disease 
for me and very hardy. 


Mrs. Sapre Cotium, (Penna.) 





y. 
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The Pool as described 











showing Lotus in full bloom 


My Winter-Proof Lily Pool 


BY CYRIL G. CLARKE, (So. N. Y.) 


T OCCURRED to the writer that pos- 
sibly others amongst devotees of the 
Goddess Flora might be interested 

in discovering for themselves what a de- 
lighiful adventure is the construction 
and maintenance of a small Water Gar- 
den. 

One day whilst browsing around a 
nursery I was captivated with a display 
of Water Plants and an idea was born. 
Why not sacrifice the vegetable patch 
and enjoy a Water Garden right at my 
doorstep ? 

Contrary to advice gleaned from a 
pamphlet on the subject, it was decided 
to build a Pool irregular in shape, of 
rocky formation, with three feet of water. 
Aceordingly the stones, sand and ce- 
ment (of the waterproof variety) were 
obtained and the excavation was dug to 
roughly the desired shape, and with 
slightly sloping sides; this latter to les- 
sen the danger of eracks from frost. A 
small cesspool for the overflow was then 
constructed with a keg of stones—see 
sketch. The bottom of the hole was then 
covered with small rocks about the size 
of a grapefruit and a covering of cement 
was tamped in over them. Here let me 
say that I used a mixture composed 


roughly of four parts of sand to one of 
cement and enough water to make it han- 
dle easily. 1t was soon discovered that a 
small bateh which just filled a bushel 
ash-can, was the best quantity to prepare 
at one time and was not too heavy to 
handle. 

After this floor had set, the side walls 
were started. No forms were used and 
the stones were simply laid up one on 
the other and cement thrown in behind 
them and between the crevices. This was 
accomplished with surprising ease. Near 
the top, and about two inches below the 
final water-level, some rocky ledges were 
incorporated in the sides to serve a dual 
purpose. Shady nooks were thus formed 
for the Goldfish, and a convenient shelf 
formed for pots or ornament. The 
best looking of the larger rocks were 
then built into the edges so as to form 
pockets for Rock Plants. 

The following day the whole inside 
was thoroughly dampened and a rich 
coat of cement (about 2 to 1 mixture) 
was applied over the sides and bottom 
for a thickness of about one-half inch. 
This proved the most difficult part of 
the procedure until it was found that 
a wooden trowel, such as plasterers use, 
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was the proper tool for the job. Also 
the cement should be on the dry side, and 
applied from the bottom working up. 
After this coat had been on a few hours 
the Pool was filled with water and left 
over night. Next morning I was to dis- 
cover that there were no leaks—a discov- 
ery not without astonishment. 

This method of building is in all prob- 
ability not a professional one, but it has 
resulted in my case of a watertight and 
winterproof pool. 

The season being late it was decided 
to wait until Spring before introducing 
the Lily plants. Water was left in all 
Winter and the severe weather had no 
effect on the cement work notwithstanding 
eighteen inches of ice. 

The following Spring the old water 
was changed and two concrete tubs of 
Water Lilies, and one tub of Lotus were 
set up with the tops about twelve inches 


below the water level. A few water 
Poppies and Hyacinths together with 
some oxygen plants were added. The 


ten-cent store provided some excellent 
Goldfish and Seavenger Snails. Mother 
Nature in her inimitable way did the rest 
and in due time the Lotus bore manifi- 
cent flowers, the Water Lilies bloomed 
profusely until frost, and the Goldfish 
doubled their size in a season. Also they 
became exceedingly tame and now take 
worms from my hand. Frogs make them- 
selves at home on the Lily pads and the 
little spot has become the “piece de re- 
sistance” of the garden. 

I add water occasionally in Summer 
with a hose. 

What does it cost? Provided you can 
beg the cement, hardly anything. Around 
most places are old stones that ean be 
utilized, and sometimes sand can be dug 
on the place. However the cost of mine 
which is about ten feet by eight feet, by 
three feet, was about forty dollars, and 
I bought everything, sand, cement, stones 
and plants. 





Grading Around Trees 


HERE the grade of a lawn is altered, 

it is not uncommon to see a Tree 
which is being slowly smothered by an 
additional depth of soil over its roots. In 
one case recently brought to our notice, a 
rather uncommon Ornamental Tree was 
suffering severely because adjacent grading 
had raised the level of the soil over its 
roots to a depth of between two and three 
feet. We forget that roots require aera- 
tion, as well as food and water, and that 
the Tree cannot thrive if it is smothered 
in this way. The authority asked for an 
opinion in the above case said he knew 
only two ways to save the Tree; it must be 
dug and lifted to the new soil level, or a 
pit must be formed around the trunk, 
reaching down to the original level, this 
being walled up and fenced. We have seen 
choice Shade Trees protected in this way, 
where there had been a change in the street 
level. We think, wherever there are choice 
Trees, it is wise to consider landscape 
plans that do not involve a considerable 
change in grade. 

—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Readers who cherish their copies of the 
FLOWER GROWER, and file them for future 
reference, should remember that the Index 
can be had for 10 cents, either stamps or 
coin. Any year at the same price. 











The Very Newest Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


S the best-loved and most-largely- 
grown flower of the civilized world, 
the Rose comes into attention each 

year because of the many new varieties 
hopefully and sometimes carefully origin- 
ated. We are always expecting the perfect 
garden Rose which will produce any- 
where, under any conditions, all the time. 
We also expect the hardy everblooming 
Climbing Rose, and there are other heav- 
enly anticipations with respect to this 
finest of all flowers, that make the ad- 
venture of trying the new varieties just 
about the most pleasing plant adventure 
possible to enter into. 

For more than fifteen years the Am- 
erican Rose Society has endeavored to 
find out about all these new Roses wher- 
ever they are originated, and to give to 
its members in the next succeeding issue 
of the American Rose Annual adequate 
information about the possibilities ahead 
of them. At first the not unenthusiastic 
descriptions provided by the originators 
were accepted, sometimes with a grain of 
salt. The necessity for much salt in this 
} rocess soon brought about a desire to 
get accurate information, if it could be 
had. Therefore a card was devised, on 
which, instead of adjectives, there would 
be facts. This was tried out pretty thor- 
oughly all over the rose-growing world, 
and vigorously revised until it did seem 
to get to a standard form which would 
elicit all the facts and repress much of 
the enthusiasm. 

To make this ecard fit everywhere, it 
was done in French as well as in Eng- 
lish, and it is well known among the 
rose producers of the world that any 
number of these cards may be had for 
the asking at the office of the Editor. 

As the ecards come in, there is filed 
from them the fairest description possible 
to make from the information thus ob- 
tained. It is colorless, because it does not 
express either the hopes or the imagina- 
tion of the originator. He ean fool us, 
because anyone can check the wrong 
quality on the card, but on the average it 
is believed the originators who thus use 
this free service to the whole rose world 
try to be fair. 

From these accumulated cards and 
from similar ecards and records made by 
the most exhaustive search of catalogues, 
there resulted “Modern Roses,” the book 
which describes on equal terms, 2,511 
Roses in the world’s commerce. It is an 
extraordinarily useful book to anyone 
who really likes Roses, because he con- 
stantly refers to it to discover parentage 
or habit, or the claims of the originator 
or some other matter bearing upon his 
experience with the Roses he is trying 
to make flourish. 

Each year the American Rose Annual 
empties its dragnet and deseribes the new 
Roses of the year. These, checked in 
with “Modern Roses,” give the members 


at all times a complete picture of the 
world’s effort toward better Roses and 
an opportunity to compare the new Roses 
with the older Roses, as well as to study 
parentages and tendencies. Most of those 
who onee get going on this particular 
part of the rose adventure find it more 
interesting than any detective story that 
ever was written. 

All of this preliminary I have written 
previous to explaining that as I write I 
have in my hand the “New Roses of the 
World” for 1932 which is about to ap- 
pear in the American Rose Annual for 
that year. From them I get some ten- 
dencies that I want to mention. 

Another angle appears in considering 
new Roses. My kindly friend, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the National Rose 
Society of England, the largest special 
flower society in the world, which en- 
circles the whole globe within its more 
than fifteen thousand membership, sends 
me a record of the Roses that have re- 
ceived gold medals and honorable mention 
in the exhibitions maintained by that 
great organization. This year, incident- 
ally, he has even sent me pictures of the 
National Rose Society’s trial grounds at 
Hayward Heath, and about the first sho k 
I have ever had come to me from Eng- 
land is when I[ note that the prominent 
Roses in the foreground bear American 
labels! 

Our French friends and our German 
friends do much the same thing, and I 
have before mentioned in these pages the 
high kindliness of our Australian friends 
in telling us what they do and how they 
do it, as well as in supplying us with 
some of the superb rose adventures 
originated on the other side of the world 
where our Summer is their Winter. 

Now what is this tendency that we are 
thus facing? I am glad to say that it 
includes a strong disposition for fra- 
grance. It seems right now that a Rose 
must be fragrant to make its originator 
believe it worth while. Thus, of the 26 
varieties America is turning into the 
rose stream, I find the following men- 
tioned as being fragrant: Barbara Ward, 
Beauty, Bloomfield Brilliant, Heimatlos, 
Lady Layton, Mrs. L. B. Coddington, 
Rochester, Senior, Sublime. Then come 
in the “sports,” and there are actually 
four this year reported, of the fragrant 
Talisman which must be taken into ac- 
count, obviously, because not infrequently 
the sport is particularly important by 
reason of different color, sometimes 
better habit or stronger growth. The 
Betsy Ross sport of Talisman will cer- 
tainly be fragrant. The climbing forms 
of President Hoover and Charles P. Kil- 
ham will probably have whatever fra- 
grance the original had. Go’den Talis- 
man is quoted as “slightly fragrant,” and 
several of the Roses are mentioned as 
fragrant when open, particularly the 
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new Dotty, a seedling of Souvemr de 
Claudius Pernet. Mary Hart is another 
of these Talisman spoits, and Lady Lay- 
ton, a sport of Joanna Hill, claims the 
fragrance of its parent, as does Yellow 
Joanna Hill. 

England gives us 37 new Roses thus 
reported. Attraction is mentioned as 
slightly fragrant, and seemingly fully 
fragrant are Coral, Delightful, Eileen 
Dorothea, Golden Day, Golden Glory, 
Helen, Kathleen King, Lady Hudson, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Fairrie, Maharajah 
(Here is a new H.P., thank heaven!), 
Margaret Edgerton, Mollie Darragh, Mrs. 
James Garner, Mrs. J. D. Russell, Porta- 
down Fragrance, Portadown Sally, Queen 
of Bath, Rose Mark, Rosy Morn, Scarlet 
Betty Uprichard, Sir Basil Mclarland (1 
didn’t know I had a namesake in the 
nobility!), Trego, Windsor. 

In this list I have omitted those which 
were admittedly but slightly fragrant, but 
in which fragrance was not mentioned. 

The French Roses, 34 in all, run in 
just about the same proportion; that is, 
they are mostly definitely fragrant. The 
names are a little less outrageous than 
usual, and I am not going to insult the 


compositor by trying to transcribe them. 


It is evident that our French friends have 
been casting a weather eye toward the 
United States (possibly it is a wet eye?), 
because one brilliantly-colored Rose is 
named Governor Alfred E. Smith, though 
it comes from the excellent grower 
Denoyel and is introduced by an Am- 
erican firm. Another well-named Rose, 
Grenoble, also touches the United States, 
and several of these French Roses get 
their introduction through enterprising 
American firms. 

Notable among the French Roses, and 
indeed also among the new English Roses 
which I did not mention, are several of 
the polyantha type. We have much to 
expect from this class because of its per- 
sistence in bloom and its amenable habit. 
I cannot commend any class more defi- 
nitely if those who read and plant have 
the disposition to use Roses in the 
herbaceous border or in the shrubbery 
for the brightness they will give. 

Then in these French Roses is another 
encouraging thing. Hiawatha Recurrent 
is to come in through an American firm, 
and it is supposed to be a more fre- 
quently-blooming Hiawatha, which means 
that this lovely Hiawatha variety gains 
a new power if it succeeds among us. 
Also the tendency among the polyantha 
hybrids toward broader and brighter col- 
oration is pleasingly apparent, because 
it indicates that at last hybridizers are 
beginning to look toward other strains, 
as well they need to do and not give us 
the monotonous repetition of the same 
old Hybrid Tea combination. Indeed, 
an article which appears in the 1932 
American Rose Annual opens up a lively 
hope that sometime soon, producers may 
get into new fields for new. types of 
Roses for America. Father Schoener has 
explained how the superb Rosa gigantea 
blood can be brought in. We do know 
that another capable American hybridizer, 
M. H. Horvath, has taken the Rose into 
the upper latitudes by hybridizing with 
Rosa setigera and producing lovely things 
that are hardy at 20° below zero. 
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Germany gives us 20 new Roses, and 
Holland 19. Again fragrance is promi- 
nent, and among the Holland introdue- 
tions are many hopeful polvantha ltoses, 
including one I have already seen, Paul 
Grampel, which has an astonishing deep- 
orange flower. In this same group from 
Holland are two sports of the lovely 
Gruss an Aachen which ought to extend 
the usefulness of that indispensable 
variety. That extremely capable worker 
in Germany, Wilhelm Kordes, gives us 
new blood in a Climber which is said to 
have enormous red flowers of the type 
of American Pillar and to be slightly 
fragrant. It is Dusterlohe. 

Ten Roses come to us from Spain, 
which eountry has jumped into rose im- 
portance in the last half dozen years. 
Among them is Golden Moss, from Pedro 
Dot, which looks good to me. Fragrance 
is prominent among this Spanish group, 
and polyanthas also enter. 

From Czecho-Slovakia we hear of 12 
Roses, some of which have been pre- 
viously mentioned. Several of them are 
getting into American commerce, and one, 
a polyantha-rugosa hybrid named Heide- 
kind, said to be of the type of Gruss an 
Aachen, looks most attractive to me. 
From the same grower, in Blatna, comes 
report of a new Hybrid Perpetual Rose, 
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General Stefanik, described as having a 
flower of “azure blue with violet reflexes.” 
I hope it isn’t as unpleasantly ugly as 
the Climbing Rose Veilchenblau! 

Nine new Roses reach us from 
Australia, including several Hybrid Teas 
of novel color, one of which hardly needs 
to be described when its name is men- 
tioned as Nigger Boy. 

From Luxembourg comes one slightly- 
fragrant new Hybrid Tea, and from Den- 
mark an important new Polyantha, D. P. 
Poulsen, which is already known to be of 
good quality. ; 

It will be seen, therefore, that those 
who love new Roses may have great en- 
joyment in getting after these new things 
as they come. Not all of them will be 
imported, to be sure, and it is most de- 
sirable that there be the sharpest pos- 
sible scanning on the part of the growers 
in America, who must risk the investment, 
the importation, the trial, before offering 
new varieties. Few realize what this 
hazard means and how many chances 
there are to get varieties that are not 
actually commercially useful or generally 
desirable. Those of us who really care 
for the Rose, must feel a sense of large 
thankfulness to the courageous importers 
who scour the world to see that we do 
not lose out. 





The Cactus Fad Depicted 


BY LAVINIA TERRY 


OST every one likes to have a 
fad of some kind and “Cacti” at 
present please the general pub- 

lic. For some time the Japanese Bowls 
with their tiny figures combined with 
the Cacti held sway; but now, more typi- 
eal are the Mexican-Indian decorated 
bowls with the Mexican houses and small 
Mexican-Indian Figures with the Cacti, 
than the Japanese figures. Cacti with 
Mexican environment are more effective, 
and very attractive and inexpensive, as 
the house and 3 figures can be purchased 
for $1.00 and the Cacti and bowl for 
another $1.00, and even cheaper, accord- 
ing to the size desired. 


Another fad of tinting the spines of 
the Cacti to vie with the Rainbow is 
gaining popularity as it lends a very 
gay appearance to the potted bowls. 

The growing of Cacti from the seeds is 
very interesting as they can be grown 
easily and bought cheaply, with direc- 
tions for growing from almost any 
dealer. 

Cacti are one of the easiest plants to 
grow, as all they need is well-drained 
sandy loam soil and sunshine. They are 
hardy in the North only during the Sum- 
mer months, and need protection during 
the sub-zero weather. But they are ideal 
house plants, needing watering only once 














Echinocereus enneacanthus Cactus in bloom 
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a week and stand neglect better than any 
other plants. You can purchase them in 
bud in the Spring months, and get imme- 
diate flowering, if piaced in the sunshine. 
No Cacti will blossom without the sun- 
shine or bright electric lghts, as they 
need. light to form their flowering buds. 

Some of the varieties that are prolific 
bloomers in March and April are the 
EK. C. Fendeleri, a variety forming clust- 
ers and blossoms that are very prolific, 
many times from 3 to 4 blossoms to each 
head; very gay pink flowers. 

The E. C. Polycanthus is another 
cluster variety that blossoms  pro- 
fusely in reddish color, and there are 
many others that blossom early in Apri! 
that you can buy in bud and have a pro- 
fusion of blooms that are followed by 
attractive seed pods. 

The E. Wislizenii, commonly called the 
Fish-hook Cactus, is the variety that 
Cactus candy is manufactured from. It 
has very attractive blossoms in July, fol- 
lowed by lemon-yellow seed pods that 
will remain on the plant till next season, 
making it one of the most handsome 
Cacti for the house garden. 

There are many small varieties, to build 
the Mexican scenes in conjunction with 
the Mexican house and figures, that you 
ean buy from your dealer. 

Cacti are fast being depleted from the 
West and it behooves plant lovers to get 
their collections soon, as it will not be 
many years till Cacti will be much prized 
and prices may be prohibitive. Many 
dealers have them on sale very reasonable, 
and now is the time to tet them. 





The Courage of Soldier Ants 


OLDIER ANTS move through the Am- 

azonian forests in vast armies—solid 
columns marching about twelve abreast 
with about five files to the foot, officers 
alongside at a distance of four or five 
inches, 

More than one curious person, meeting 
such a battalion in the woods, has followed 
for two or three miles; but no one has ever 
reported that he found the end of the line, 
or whence it came. These Soldier Ants 
seem to have no nests, being constantly on 
the move. There must be easily over half 
a million Ants to the mile in such a 
column. 

Grubs, worms, caterpillars, toads, frogs, 
lizards and even rats which get in the way 
of the column meet their fate as surely as 
if crushed under a “tank.” One of the 
larger animals, if wounded and unable to 
move, will leave no traces of itself but a 
pile of clean white bones—a transforma- 
tion that takes but twenty-four hours. 

Talk about courage! Nothing will halt 
the progress of this army; they will even 
throw themselves on a lighted brand and 
extinguish the flame with their own bodies, 
that those which follow on may walk over 
them. Even though the heat be sufficient 
to warn them of the danger, these insects 
will never turn aside. 

They have a greater fighting spirit than 
any soldiers in the world. They have been 
seen to hurl themselves directly at a 
lighted cigar, when it lay in their way; 
the leading Ants biting right into the end 
and tearing the cigar into bits in half a 
minute. A dozen Ants had to die that 
the fire might be put out, but there were a 
million more behind. On with the march! 


L. E. EUBANKS, (in Our 
Dumb Animals) 
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Editorial Notes 


AVE just been reading about the 

American Joint Committee on Hor- 
ticultural Nomenclature working with all 
the various National Flower Societies to 
get rid as far as possible of the confusion 
caused by plants having such a variety 
of names, both scientifie and common. 
It would seem as though in time the 
united effort of florists and 
might be able to settle on one standardized 
“seientifie’ name but oh my, how can 


growers 


any group, however large, manage the 
common names? Listen to this array for 
Lycopodium clavatum, the Club Moss 
known usually in this locality as “Stag- 
horn Ground Pine”; Club-moss, Running- 
pine, Running-moss, Bucek’s- 
horn, Buck’s-grass, Staghorn-moss, Snake- 


Foxtail, 


moss, Wolf’s-claws, Ground-pine, Toad’s- 
tail, Lamb’s-tails, Creeping-bur, Creep- 
This list 
comes from the State Experimental Sta- 


ing Jennie, Coral-Evergreen. 


corn 


tion at Geneva with the remark: he 
common names of the Club-Mosses are 
very indefinite in their application. Al- 
most any name can be applied to almost 
any one of them.” 

In this ease the scientific names seem to 
be quite agreed upon and the easy title 
Club-moss is convenient, but does not 
identify individuals any more than Smith 
or Brown does. We ean at least help to 
eliminate “Princess Pine” the name often 
applied to the little tree—Lycopodium ob- 
seurum. It is not used by any of the 
writers on Club-Mosses, and rightfully 
belongs to one of the Heathworts. 

What is there about any of the so-called 
Ground-Pines to cause one to eall it 
Creeping Jennie? Yet L. clavatum and 
complanatum both have this silly name 
applied to them. True they both creep 
but why the Jennie? : 

One sometimes hears that name as well 
as Creeping Charlie given to the Trailing 
Moneywort or Money Plant, which I find 
is a Loosestrife. In “Nature’s Garden,” 
Creeping Charlie is applied to Gill-over- 
the-ground, that low creeping member 
of the Mint family. In the Manual of 
Weeds by Ada Georgia, three distinct 
varieties ‘are listed as Fire-weed. And 
so it goes. 
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We wish all success to the Committee 
but our faith is weak for common names 
stick like burs. Most of them have’ been 
handed down, like the legends of old, 
from generation to generation, or at least, 
from friend to friend. The garden elubs 
which are being organized or already 
have been all over this great land, ought 
to be a wonderful help in learning to use 
correct names provided the high-ups in 
authority will decide among themselves 
what names should be used. There is a 
wonderful advance among club member 
amateur gardeners, in a desire for the 
finest. They are no longer satisfied to 
grow just Roses, Dahlias, Delphiniums, 
or whatever their taste runs to, but ideals 
are being raised and the finest kinds within 
the reach of pocketbooks are aimed at. 
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Along with this comes the desire for 
knowledge, and not knowledge at a stand- 
still, but ever going on. Among other in- 
formation wished for, is correct names. 


We have had such wonderful success 
gaining information through queries in 
these “Notes” that we will try another. 

Last September while weeding along 
the grassy edge of a hardy border I came 
onto a mass of eggs. They were round, 
a little smaller than pearl tapioca (Which 
by the way is made from grains and is 
not tapioca at all) but much more in 
substance like frog’s or toad’s eggs. They 
were buried in the soil just at the edge 
of the line where the lawn is cut to keep 
it from intruding on the border. 
a loosely arranged mass of 


It was 
perhaps: a 
dozen to fifteen eggs. 

I showed them to an ex-Biology teacher 
who decided as I had myself that they 
were certainly eggs, but of no kind she 
had ever seen before. Then I showed 
them to another science teacher with the 
same result. Now what animal that is 
likely to visit my garden lays such eggs? 
I thought of the big spotted slug that I 
have found in just such a place, but from 
all I have been able to gain by reading 
it does not produce eggs. 


Karly-Spring Wild Flowers 


BY BESSIE HATFIELD 


| ae that the Winter is fast fading 
N and Spring is near, we long to get 

out in the woods, and find the first 
flower. Wild flowers are loved by all; in 
their wild haunts they bloom, fade, go to 
seed; then comes a gale of wind, or per- 
haps some Birds, and earries some of the 
seeds away, so that new gardens are 
planted each year. 

I have heard that the Indians named 
each month from its most striking event, 
thus March they called the Wakening 
Moon for during this moon (the Indian’s 
term for month), they saw the Flowers, 
Birds, Trees and Animals show their 
first stirrings. The first Wild Flower is 
found the latter part of March when 
patches of snow may still be found; just 
a purple, streaked hood, which at a dis- 
tance does not look very much like a 
flower, but it is, nevertheless, and none 
other than the Skunk Cabbage. A very 
pretty bloosom too if examined more 
closely. To be sure its perfume(?) does 
not invite one’s nose to come too close, 
but then that was not given it to attract 
humans but rather pollinating flies that 
enjoy the odor. 

It is in the Grass Moon (April), and 
the Planting Moon (May), that we find 
our first real flower. I always think of 
the Hepatica as the first flower, but it 
has many rivals; among them, Bloodroot, 
Spring Beauty, Trailing Arbutus, Yellow 
Violets, and others. 

A few years ago with friends I took 
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a trip into the woods to learn how many 
Wild Flowers we could find. The Skunk 
Cabbage was long past its prime, but 
there were large and small specimens of 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, both green and brown 
striped; large beds of white Trilliums; 
a few of the ill-scented red ones; Violets 
in the various shades of blue as well as 
a few of the whites and yellows; the May 
Apples (Mandrakes) that bloom so pret- 
tily under their little umbrellas; not so 
little either, are the two green leaves. 
Then there were Squirrel Corn and its 
cousin, Dutchman’s Breeches, blooming 
on their delicate stems. 

The various kinds were most apt to be 
found in different spots in beds, as if 
planted there by some unknown hand. 
Besides these more common ones there 
ean be found in some localities, Trailing 
Arbutus with its evergreen foliage and 
fragrant pink flowers, that bloom as soon 
as the snow is gone. There is probably 
no spring flower so sought after and in 
such danger of extermination. Along 
roadsides and in open woods may be 
seen the Bloodroot or “Indian Paint” 
as it is sometimes called, for the Indian 
maiden got her rouge from this little 
plant. Its single golden-centered white 
blossoms offer but a glimpse of its fleet- 
ing loveliness before the petals drop and 
it goes to seed. Masses of it are most 
attractive. It spreads rapidly and is 
easily made happy in our gardens. 

In the list will be Canada, or white 
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Wood Violet; tall and branching. It 
blooms from May until late in the Sum- 
mer; yellow Buttereups, field, swamp and 
tufted; Daisies, white and yellow; Wild 
Pinks and Solomon’s Seal, both the false 
that reminds us of Spirea, and the true 
with its little green-white bells that Hum- 
ming Birds love so well; and the Colum- 
bine, a delicate but hardy plant. Some 
of the Lady’s Slippers are in bloom, 
Swamp Iris and Marsh Marigold are very 
tempting, but watch your steps if you 
choose to pick. 

Herb Robert, the tiny wild Geranium 
or Cranesbill, with its fern-like leaves 
and wee pink blossoms, is one of the first, 
and I think the last to leave us. Then I 
must not forget the blue Forget-Me-Nots 
so beautiful along the banks of streams; 
and the Dandelions, so common but also 
so pretty. Many of the Nut Trees and 
the Dogwood are in bloom. 

Many of the Wild Flowers do well in 
gardens if given the soil and location 
they need, and what is more beautiful 
than a Wild Flower Garden? That is 
one way to preserve them, too. Let’s all 
try and grow some this year. 





Useful Hints for April 


ARLY in the month conditions will 

probably be suitable for setting out 
trees and shrubs. If the Spring should 
come early, this work might perhaps have 
been done in late March, but in case it 
has not been, do not delay now. Most 
trees and bushes are carried through the 
Winter dormant and kept so until sold; 
still the earlier they are set out the better. 
If they come in bud or in leaf they need 
a great amount of care and constant 
watering to keep them alive. The average 
gardener finds this too great a burden and 
trusts to rains. Even April in spite of 
“April showers,” is sometimes a very dry 
month. 


Not much poking around can, or rather 
should, be done in the perennial beds or 
borders. There are lots of late sleepers 
that may be seriously injured, if not de- 
stroyed entirely. A well-developed weed 
may be removed, but we should do no 
cultivating. 


This is the month when the urge comes 
to hie us to the woods in search of Wild 
Flowers. It is a most natural longing, 
although entirely lacking in some. Such 
people would not be among the readers 
of garden lore however.. By far the 
greater majority love to gather Wild 
Flowers, and that natural love can be 
satisfied; but the gatherers should learn 
“the rules of the game,” as it were. 


First; Touch no protected plants or 
flowers on State land. 


Second; On privately owned land be 
sure the owner is willing. 


Third; Gather flowers as you would in 
your own garden, using a sharp knife 
or a pair of scissors, suiting the instru- 
ment to the kind gathered. 


Never break off branches nor pull up 
by the roots. Trailing Arbutus, for in- 
stance, can be gathered and enjoyed as 
you would any of the low growers in the 
garden. Stems of bloom can be cut with- 
out in the least injuring the vines. Some 
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years back on “Arbutus Sunday” people 
used to flock to the “Plains” west of 
Rome and return home with carriages 
filled with the vines, then they would pick 
out what blossoms they wanted and throw 
away the rest. A few vases or bowls 
would hold all that was desired and no 
thought was given to the great masses of 
plants torn up by the roots and destroyed. 
If scissors had been used just as many 
bunches of bloom could have been gath- 
ered and the plants left for future years. 
The same is true of all Wild Flowers 
except that in the case of annuals, one 
must remember that enough must be left 
to insure a plentiful crop of seeds to pro- 
duce new plants. 


There are some Wild Flowers that 
should never be plucked as they wilt 
almost immediately. It is pure wanton 
waste to gather them and before reaching 
home throw them away. The delicate 
little Spring Beauty (Claytonia vir- 
ginica), is one cf these, and Bloodroot 
another. The latter is indeed a tempting 
sight but it lasts no time at all, even not 
picked. It is a member of the Poppy 
family, most members of which are not 
desirable for cut flowers because they are 
very poor keepers. 

Hardy plants may be safely started 
now by sowing the seed in a hotbed or a 
little later in a coldframe, provided one 
is lucky enough to own one. In some 
small gardens there does not seem to be 
an available spot suitable for such a 
frame without it being a blot on the 
landscape. 

Why not try some miniature cold- 
frames by covering the spot where seed 
has been sown, with glass in some form. 
Globes such as were formerly used for 
gas fixtures might be hunted out of the 
attic and the small opening at the top 
covered with some weather proof material 
to keep out excessive rains. Where glass 
is used there is always danger of ex- 
cessive heat if the sun shines very 
brightly. At such times protect the seed- 
lings with a covering. A newspaper will 
- the trick if secured from being blown 
off. 
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American Rose Annual—1932 


ROM the American Rose Society 

comes the seventeenth American Rose 
Annual, unusually and beautifully pic- 
torial, because it shows in thirty full-page 
plates a number in natural color, par- 
ticularly two entirely new Roses arranged 
for by Captain George C. Thomas, 
America’s most important amateur rosar- 
ian, whose untimely death in late Feb- 
ruary is so deeply regretted. 

It is the claim of Dr. McFarland, the 
editor of the American Rose Annual, 
that he does not make the book but that 
its members do it. This is measurably 
true when one refers to the “Proof of the 
Pudding” in which 57 observers from all 
over America report critically on 172 
newer Roses. You can understand why 
those interested in new Roses save the 
membership fee in the American Rose 
Society, which brings them this book, 
many times over each year. 

In this Annual is the last word from 
two important scientific sources on the 
control of rose diseases. The increasing 
interest in the very old Roses is carried 
on in several important articles and by 
many illustrations. The water-culture 
method of rose production introduces a 
fascinating possibility. The value, if 
there is any, in the discarded Roses that 
are no longer useful in greenhouses is 
treated by the very men who junk these 
Roses, under the title of “What About 
Bench Roses?” It appears that more 
than a million such Roses are sold in the 
East only, and the possibility of their 
usefulness is presented from the stand- 
point of the florist. A courageous 
botanist reduces the number of species 
of Wild Roses in America. Observers 
not only in America but in Africa, in 
many parts of France and Germany, in 
Australia, Italy and England report 
thoughtfully on the new Roses. 

No one growing a single Rose and 
desiring to get the best out of it can 
afford to be without the American Rose 
Annual, and it is supplied without charge 
to members of American Rose Society. 

















all plans and work in his garden and yard are from suggestions contained in THE FLOWER GROWER 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Children of the Bible 


HIS month, we have a story about a 

little boy named, Ishmael. His mother’s 
name was Hagar, who was a servant wo- 
man of Abraham’s wife, Sarah. 

In Bible times men often had more than 
one wife. Hagar was a second wife of 
Abraham. When Isaac was born to Sarah 
and Abraham, Sarah did not want her son 
to grow up with Ishmael, so she wanted 
Abraham to send Hagar and Ishmael away. 
God told Abraham to do as his wife had 
asked. Abraham gave the boy and his 
mother a bottle of water and some bread 
and sent them away. 

They wandered in the wilderness of 
Beer-she-ba. After awhile the water was 
gone and there was no more to be had. 
Hagar laid her son under a shrub and went 
away out of sight because she could not 
bear to see him die. She was very sad. 
God asked her why she was sad, to fear 
not, for God had heard the voice of the 
boy. He told her to lift the boy up and He 
would make a great nation of him. Then 
God opened the eyes of the mother and she 
saw a well of water. She filled the bottle 
and gave the boy a drink. The boy Ishmael 
grew up in the widerness and became a 
great hunter with bow and arrow. This 
boy later became the head of a great nation 
as God had promised. 





Bird Sewing Cards 


ERE is a design for your bird sewing 

ecards. It is great fun to make your 
own cards. Carefully trace off the design 
on paper or cardboard and fill in the inside 
lines with ink or colors. You may color 
the entire bird if you wish. 


Using a needle or pin, punch holes all 
around the outlines being careful not to 
place them too close together or your thread 
will break through from the holes when 
sewing. 


With pretty-colored yarn or silkaline, 





sew around your card like the regular 


sewing cards. Be sure to fill in each line 
with your thread. Now you have a very 
pretty card, and you can make as many as 
you like, using different colored thread. 





How the Cotton Became a Dress 


LITTLE girl by the name of Suzanne, 

came into the house one warm day. 

She was wearing a white dress, made of 

thin material trimmed with pretty scallops. 

“Mama,” said Suzanne, running to her 
mother, “What is my dress made of?” 

Mother replied, “It is made of Cotton, 
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little girl. Come, and I will tell you the 
story of how the Cotton came to be a 
dress.” 

This is the story: 

Cotton grows on a plant, but many years 
ago, Cotton was first grown in a part of the 
world that we now know as India. It is 
very hot in that country and they need 
clothes that will be as cool as possible. In 
some way they found they could make 
clothing out of a part of the Cotton plant. 

The Cotton for your dress came from the 
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Suzanne Pfitzner Ludsborg 


southern part of our own country. Down 
South, they plant the Cotton seed in the 
ground like Daddy plants his crops. By 
and by, the little plants come up and grow. 
The sun shines and the rains come, making 
the Cotton Plant grow. 

After awhile the plants are all covered 
with white, which looks like snow. Men 
come into the field with baskets to pick 
the white cotton. In the larger fields they 
use machinery to pick the Cotton, but they 
used to have to pick all of it by hand. 

When the Cotton is all picked, it is taken 
to the mill where it is made into cloth. 
This is done by machinery now, but a long 
time ago, all cloth was made by hand too. 
When the cloth is finished, it is shipped 
out to the big stores and that is where 
we buy it. Mother bought the cloth and 
made your dress, and that is how the 
Cotton became a dress for my little girl. 





Nature Study 


HE Baltimore Oriole is one of the most 

beautiful of the Birds. The male Bird’s 
head, neck, throat and upper part of his 
back are black, while his breast is a beauti- 
ful, deep-orange color. There is a dash of 
orange on his shoulders but the rest of his 
wings are black edged with white. His 
tail is black and orange. 

He is sometimes called the Firebird, be- 
cause of his bright coat. His song is as 
rich and beautiful as is his coat. 

The Mrs. Oriole is dressed in more brown 
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and black, and in place of the bright colors, 
she has duller color. She does not waste 
her time in singing but no bird builds a 
more wonderful nest than does she. It is 
like a deep pocket made of grass, string, 
hair and bark all woven together, hung 
from the limbs of a tall tree where it is 
out of reach of most enemies. There the 
babies swing in the breezes. 

The Orioles, Meadow Larks, Grackles, and 
Bobolinks all belong to the Blackbird fam- 
ily. The Cowbird also belongs to that same 
family. The Orioles do not look anything 
like the Blackbirds or Cowbirds. They are 
about the same size as the Robin. 





Growing Grapefruit Plants from 


Seed 


| T is fun to grow plants from seed; to 
watch them develop as they grow larger, 
and finally get to be large plants. I once 
planted a number of grape-fruit seeds in 
a box of dirt. Any kind of a box will do, 
though it does not need to be very big. 
Sand could be used but I used ordinary 
garden soil. It is necessary to plant many 
seeds as there are always some that do 
not sprout. Keep the ground moist but 
not too wet so as to rot the seeds. 


Soon you will see green shoots push up 
through the ground. They will soon get 
two small leaves on each side of the stem. 
When once well-started, grapefruits grow 
rapidly if given plenty of water. As 
soon as the little plants show several 
leaves and are large enough to handle, 
they should be thinned out, especially if 
most of the seeds have germinated. If 
you want only two or three plants, pick 
the strongest and largest of the plants 
and put each in a separate pot of good 
garden dirt. Start them in rather small 
pots, repotting when they get too large 
for the pot. 

Mine have done well with only ordinary 
garden soil without any plant food. I 
always have plenty of drainage holes in 
the bottom of the pot with small pebbles 
and stones, covered over with sand, then 
putting in the dirt. Do not allow the dirt 
to become too dry before watering each 
time, especially after the plants start 
growing good. These plants need plenty 
of moisture. 

There is one peculiar thing about their 
growth. The new leaves grow at the 
ends of the branches. When new growth 
is started, they grow fast until the new 
leaves are grown out, then they stop 
growing seemingly, and rest awhile be- 
fore starting more new growth. Some- 
times, the Grapefruits will grow only in 
a straight stalk, but mine are quite 
branched, more like a tree, and that is the 
best way for them to grow. The new 
leaves are a bright green but after they 
are out awhile, they become a darker 
green. 

I now have two plants growing in nail 
kegs that have been cut down a few inches, 
and the plants are past three years old. 
They are quite an attraction to visitors, 
due to the height of plant (one being 5 
feet, and the other 4 feet 8 inches), bright 
color, and the fact that they are not very 
commonly grown. They are often con- 
fused with the orange and lemon plants 
as the leaves look very much alike. I 
hope to see blossoms on the plants next 


Spring. Ester Haas, (Kan.) 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan 


No. 6-F-3 


‘The Colonial Makes Another Appearance* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


greater charm and personality than 
others, so some houses are equally 
well favored. The first, we are told, are 
blessed of the gods, the second, we are 
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quite sure, rejoiced in the attentions of a 
competent architect. 

Such a house as this one, design 6-F-3, 
possessing as it does the dignity that al- 
ways goes with simplicity and refinement. 
As in the best examples of Colonial archi- 
tecture, finely-proportioned walls and accu- 
rately-spaced windows contribute largely 
to the final result. There is no striving 
after effect, and the impression of repose it 
creates is a rather welcome relief after the 
“jazzed up” houses we see on every side 
today. 

Because of the absence of meaningless 
“ornamental” details, the Colonial house is 
generally one of the least expensive to 
build. If the plan is rectangular, as in this 
case, the construction cost may be kept 
within very reasonable limits. 

The plan is another of the popular 
central hall type. The living room, ex- 
tending as it does the full depth of the 
house and with windows on three sides 
promises to gratify the most ardent desire 
for sunshine. The fireplace has a simple 
wood mantel in keeping with a house of 
Colonial style. 

Being located across the hall from the 
living room, not opening directly from it 
as is so often the case, the dining room has 
its full share of privacy. There is more 
than one advantage to this arrangement, as 
many a hostess will agree. 

The conveniently situated dining nook 
is perhaps the most desirable feature of this 
very efficient kitchen. 

The three bedrooms are all of ample size. 
Closets there are in plenty throughout the 
house. 





* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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Hardy Outdoor Chrysanthemums 


ARDY Garden Chrysanthemums are 

truly the Queen of late hardy flow- 
ers provided the right varieties are 
chosen. Renewed interest was created 
for this popular perennial last Autumn 
by the fine displays. Very favorable at- 
mospheric conditions for outdoor Chrysan- 
themums, such as moisture early in the 
season, balmy temperature, many days of 
full sunshine, and almost total absence 
of killing frosts hastened the late (called 
early) varieties into bloom weeks before 
their regular time. 

Beginners and others not knowing or 
remembering it, should take care and not 
make a mistake in selecting all varieties 
lauded to the skies. Some _ so-called 
earlies are not really early or hardy and 
some have failings of shy bloom, weak 
growth, short or weak stems, small flow- 
ers, and too near alike. Some study is 
required in selecting Chrysanthemums 
without these faults. Purchase varieties 
of known worth from a real live specialist. 
Hardy Chrysanthemums are the glory of 
Autumn and the last flower to bid Sum- 
mer goodbye. 


EARLY VARIETIES 


The three named are still the most re- 
liable. Normandie, cream to light rose- 
pink, according to atmospheric condi- 
tions. Yellow Normandie, light, clear 
bronze yellow. L’Argauntellis, chestnut- 
red, petals tipped yellow. 


SINGLES 


Almost all the singles have failings. 
Either too-late blooming, weak growth, 
flowers come imperfect, or too small. Re- 
liable varieties are, Alice Howell, clear 
orange-bronze; Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
large dark-red. 

POMPOMS 

Most of the Pompoms have the usual 
faults. Dependable sorts are, Quaker 
Lady, yellow and bronze, flushed pink; 
Pride of Riga, garnet-red. Pink Dandy, 
light rose-pink. 

OLD FASHIONED HARDY GARDEN 

Homestead, clear light mauve-pink; In- 
domitable, golden-yellow; Indian, indian- 
red; Magenta Queen, bright clear ma- 
genta-crimson; Snowdrift, chaste white. 

H. W. Groscuner, (QOhio.) 





The Regal Lily 


A$’ a great deal of interest is being 
shown among flower lovers in the 
Regal Lily, and a word as to the average 
growing conditions of the bulbs and 
flowers will give a better understanding 
for the person who is bewildered by ad- 
vertisements claiming this and that, and 
offering so many bulbs, while others offer 
but a few bulbs for the same amount of 
money. Some growers offer 100 bulbs for 
$1.00 while others only offer 5, 6, 7 or 
8, ete. The reader will wonder why one 
gives so many bulbs while the other gives 
such a few. But remember—You usually 
get what you pay for. If you buy bulbs 
at one cent each you will find that they 
will run very small, say like marbles, 
with very little bloom until the second or 
third year, and many of the small bulbs 
are lost. But if you buy bulbs at 10 to 
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30 cents each you should receive bulbs 
over five inches in circumference which 
will be well worth the money in satisfac- 
tion and blooms the first year. 

Under average conditions, a bulb three 
inches in circumference is considered 
blooming size. A bulb several years old 
sometimes becomes over twelve inches in 
circumference, so it is easy to see. why 
some offer many bulbs while others offer 
just a few for the same money. 

The only sure way to buy bulbs is by 
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the size in inches. If the advertiser does 
not give the size in inches, but states 
blooming size, large, medium, or small, 
just write and ask the size before order- 
ing. 

The Government Bulletin number 1459, 
entitled “The Regal Lily,” states that 
“The Regal Lily is commonly 4 or 5 feet 
high, and 6 feet is not at all unusual.” 
Yet one grower says they will grow 11 
feet tall. Maybe they will under ideal 
or perfect conditions, but most of us 
grow under average conditions. Wash- 
ington and Oregon are considered more 
ideal than other states for growing 
Regals, but you can’t go there to raise 
your flowers, so you must grow them 
under your conditions. 

One grower claims the Regal will have 
over 125 blooms on a stalk. Twelve 
blooms on a stalk makes a wonderful 
bouquet in itself, so why set a post in 
your flower bed to support a 11 foot 
stalk, or one with over 125 blooms on it? 
Just imagine trying to get a weighty 11 
foot stalk, with that many blooms on it, 
into the house with a 10 foot ceiling, then 
arranged in a vase. But don’t worry, 
you won’t have many like that. 

Very few seedlings will bloom the 
second year under average conditions and 
the germination is not as easy as some 
claim, so the best way to raise Regals is 
to buy blooming-size bulbs to start with, 
as a bulb over three inches in circum- 
ference will almost take care of itself, 
while smaller ones must be handled with 
care unless your growing conditions are 
perfect and very few of us have perfect 
conditions. 

So we can all have Regals, but stop 
and think before ordering, and then have 
real satisfaction about the bulbs pur- 
chased. This article gives a better under- 
standing of the different bulb sizes. 


THOR NicopEMus, (Iowa.) 
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Cut Flowers and Bulbs From the 
Same Gladiolus Plant 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can Gladiolus bulbs and flowers for cut- 
ies be produced at the same time success- 
fully ? believe that allowing the bulb to 
bloom makes thin flat bulbs, which do not 
have as much vitality. It stands to reason 
that this is the case, but I have seen state- 
ments both ways on this subject. Will you 
please give me your opinion? 


H. Roy Mosnat, (IIl.) 

Answer;—It has been a commonly ac- 
cepted thought that a Gladiolus plant 
should not produce bulbs and flowers the 
same year, but this rule has been con- 
tradicted many times. It depends on the 
growing season. If the flowers are cut 
promptly after they bloom, and not al- 
lowed to seed, and the bulb has plenety 
of time to develop after the flower spike 
has been cut, assuming, of course, that 
plenty of foliage has been left on the plant 
for this purpose, a bulb from which a 
flower spike has been cut may be just as 
good as one which has produced no bloom. 
I have even heard people say that it was 
an advantage to a bulb to have bloomed. 

Personally I do not agree with your 
theory, that bulbs should not bloom. Think 
probably the reason why this question has 
come up so often is that bulbs which bloom 
are probably dug soon after blooming, and 
not allowed to properly mature. Too 
much cannot be expected from any one 
plant. 

MADISON COOPER 


Trouble With Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Have about 65 Rosebushes. After a short 
time, leaves turn yellow and brittle and fall 
off. Some look pretty aon sick while others be- 
come completely defoliated 

It does not seem to be a case of mildew or 
black spot as I am familiar with both of those. 
Dust all bushes with sulphur without affecting 
this trouble. Someone told me perhaps my 
sprays of fishoil soap and black-leaf 40 were 
too strong, so refrained from s ~ aoe * few 
bushes with no difference in effect. ick off 
and destroy all leaves affected with no visible 
benefit. Affects both old and new stock— 
Rad Radiance being the variety least affected. 

What is the trouble? The cause? A 


remedy ? 
H. M. Scwaat, (N. J.) 

Answer;—My impression is that these 
Roses are suffering from too much care. 
Probably Mr. Schaal has been watering 
them very freely. If the Roses are per- 
mitted to dry out when Spring comes, the 
ground thoroughly cultivated, and all treat- 
ment abandoned for a little while, they may 
come back. 

Sometimes a great change has occurred 
when the Roses are moved to a new place 
in different, and not very rich ground, 
and given a chance to get along without 
coddling. 





J. Horace McoFArRLAND 


To Kill Quack Grass 


To THE EDITOR :— 


As a reader of your most excellent magazine, 
I am taking the jiberty to ask you a question. 

We wish to redeem, for a lawn and perennial 
garden, an old barnyard that is completely 
over-run with Quack Grass. What is the sim- 
plest and quickest plan? 


L. M. Kirtland, (N. Y.) 
Answer:—There is no quick way which 
is real sure of eliminating the Quack en- 
tirely; but by plowing the ground early in 
the Spring, and going over and over it 
with a spring-tooth harrow, the most of the 
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Quack can be pulled out. This must neces- 
sarily be followed with a garden rake; but 
even with the greatest care, there will prob- 
ably be some pieces of Quack roots left. 
This would be O. K. for a perennial gar- 
den as the ground could be kept cultivated 
and the Quack pulled out as it appears. 
But for a lawn, it would not be as satis- 
factory. 

The surest and cheapest way to handle 
this matter is to plow the ground deeply 
early in the Spring, and keep the ground 
well cultivated, using a spring-tooth or disc 
harrow continually throughout the season, 
so that no growth shows above ground. 
This will not only kill out the Quack by 
stopping the top growth which will cause 
the roots to smother or rot, but it will re- 
sult in the elimination of a large number 
of weed seeds which will germinate during 
the process of cultivation. Cultivation 
would need to be done about once in two 
weeks. After the first month or so, it could 
be done with a wheel hoe with cultivator 
attached, if the area is not too large. 


The “summer-fallowing” plan as above, 
is an absolutely sure method of eliminating 
Quack, but the cultivation must be kept up 
regularly to prevent all growth above 
ground if it is to be effective. 


MADISON COOPER 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 
DWARF LAWN-GRASS WANTED 


Why cannot some scientific horticulturist 
get busy and produce a yard-grass which 
will not grow more than a couple of inches 
high? Such a grass would make someone’s 
fortune, because such a grass would be the 
ideal for lawns and yards. 

Everything seems to be possible of ac- 
complishment these days, and here is a 
problem for some one, 


Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.) 


CARE OF WAX VINE 


Will some reader tell me the habits of 
growth of the Wax Vine? How long does 
it take to come into bloom? Any other in- 
formation will be helpful. 


MarGARET J. Durry, (N. Y.) 


GREENHOUSE INFORMATION WANTED 


We have a small greenhouse, built last 
year. As yet we have no heat, but built it 
to raise plants for our home garden and to 
raise plants for the flower garden. The 
benches are about two feet wide and about 
fifteen feet long and eight inches deep. 


Last year we put in about three or four 
inches of cow manure and filled the 
benches up with a very rich sandy loam 
and everything did very nicely, but now we 
are wondering what is the next move; 
should we clean out everything this Spring 
and put in fresh manure, and then sift the 
soil “a the top, or will it do to sow seeds 
in the same soil if we cultivate thoroughly? 


Can some reader tell us what is the usual 


Anril 1922 
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procedure for other greenhouses to renew 
the soil? We would be very grateful for 
any information on preparing benches for 
seeds; or if someone can give us the name 
of a good authority where we could write 
and ask for the best advice on the care of 
greenhouses. 
Mrs. F. S. Harpen, (N. Y.) 


WANTS TO RAISE PRIZE ASTERS 


Will some reader give me cultural direc- 
tions for raising prize-winning Asters? 
Last year I lost most of my plants for some 
unknown reason. 

C. W. Rost, (Ill.) 


DAHLIA STEM ROT 


I am attempting to carry about twenty- 
five fine Dahlia clumps over the Winter. 
They are packed in sand and kept just 
damp enough to keep the roots plump. 
However, the stems, upon recent examina- 
tion, were all rotted—some dry, some damp 
rot—as far down as the crowns. Am won- 
dering if anyone else has had this experi- 
ence, and if so, has discovered the cause 
and cure, 

E. OveRMIER, (III.) 


TWO DIFFERENT MARICAS? 


I would like to ask if any reader can 
tell me the difference in the two Maricas? 
I have what I supposed to be the Northiana 
and would like to be sure. I have never 
seen the other. 

E. 8. T., (N. H.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT ROSE GENTIAN WANTED 


I should like information about the Rose 
Gentian; where it abounds, how to grow it, 
and whether it can be grown from seeds 
or plants. 

Years ago I saw it pictured in the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine, and I once 
found a couple of plants growing in Mary- 
land; but I have never found anyone who 
knew this plant and could tell me anything 
about it, nor where I could find it described 
in books, 

Mrs. H. C. Yorx, (N. Y.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT COLDFRAMES 


I have four small coldframes and I have 
been using them for storing seedlings. But 
I am not sure about ventilation and water- 
ing during the Winter—also if they require 
covering. I would like some practical 
pointers concerning them, and have never 
been able to find a pamphlet or an article 
on them. 

Lots W. Horsavt, (Penna.) 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSA FERN A CLIMBER? 


Our Asparagus Plumosa Fern has in- 
clinations to become a climber. Shoots 
several feet in length have lately appeared 
from the base of the plant and are now 
entwining themselves high up in the chains 
supporting the basket. As yet they have 
thrown out no leaves or laterals. The 
question is, should they be allowed to con- 


tinue their rambling growth or are these | 


shoots just devitalizing suckers deserving 
immediate extinction? 


Ben MaAxweELL, (Ore.) 


WHAT FERTILIZER FOR OLD-FASHIONED 
LAVENDERS ? 

What can I do for an old fashioned 
Lavender? Should I use lime on it, and 
what kind of fertilizer, if any? 

( Mont.) 


BABY ROSE WANTED 
I would like to secure a Baby or Fairy 
Rose plant. I want the kind that is grown 
in a pot for inside growth and I wonder 
if the florists carry these. I have planted 
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it from seed several times but could only 
get single ones to bloom. Can any reader 
help me? 

Epna LyYnNc3u, : (Ore.) 


WANTS PLANTS FOR SMALL GREENHOUSE 


This Fall I became the proud owner of 
a tiny Greenhouse, nine feet square. I wish 
to have many flowers in bloom from Octo- 
ber to May, preferably fragrant flowers. At 
present I have bulbs including Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Freesia, Daffodils and Narcissus, 
Calla Lilies, Ferns, Carnations, Hybrid Tea 
Roses, and all kinds of Geraniums. 

Will sumeone please tell me of some 
worth-while fragrant flowers for these eight 
months that an amateur can grow easily? 


Mrs. Gorpon MaAcmILian, (P. E. I., Can.) 


CARE OF TULIP SEEDLINGS 


Last Spring one of my Tulips produced a 
seed pod. I cut it off and let it dry and 
about the middle of the Summer I sowed 
some of the seeds in a shallow pan in the 
house. ‘they showed no sign of growing 
up to Fall, and I put the pan down cellar 
with more plants. About a week ago dis- 
covered the tiny plants coming up and I 
brought them up to the living room. 

Can you tell me how to care for these 
young plants and what to do with them in 
the Spring? Do you know how long before 
they will produce flowers? 


MarGaret J. Durry, (N. Y.) 


GROWING BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE 
I have had Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
but had trouble with saving it. Can some 
one give information about growing and 
caring for it? 
CARRIE Park, (Iowa) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 


Can some reader inform me of anything 
that can be used to rid house plants effec- 
tively of white fly? All last Summer in 
the garden, Fuschias, Martha Washington 
Geraniums, and even Hollyhocks were white 
with this pest; in fact they remained on 
the Hollyhocks after several frosts. In 
spite of generous use of Red Arrow they 
have appeared again on plants brought 
into the house. I shall be very grateful 
for any information as to the best method 
to use in exterminating these small but 
vigorous insects, 


FREDERICK W. SLATER, (Conn.) 


GARDEN PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS 
Can all common garden plants, such as 
Snapdragons, Pansies, etc., be propagated 
by cuttings? If so when are they best 
taken? 
Mrs. J. F. Cooper, (Mich.) 


CACTUS TROUBLE 


I am writing to know what to do for a 
Crown of ‘thorns Cactus that was doing 
nicely while the pot was in the back yard, 
but lost all its leaves in a few days after 
being brought in the house. It isn’t dead, 
and ends of limbs look fresh and green, 
small leaves start to develop and get about 
\% size. These fall. What fertilizer is 
best for this Cactus? It is quite a large 
plant, having some branches two feet or 
more in length—others not so long. 


Dora WHosrey, (Mo.) 


IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 

Does any reader know about the “Chinese 
Elm” tree? I never heard of it until last 
Fall. It was recommended to me as a 
fast-growing, hardy shade tree. It seems 
so new that none of my nursery catalogues 
list it. Can any reader help? 


Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.) 
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ANSWERS 


BUDDED ROSES SUPERIOR TO OWN ROOT 


Mrs. W. T. Bailey, (Vt.), asks about 
this much-discussed question. 


It is conceded by rose growers that 
grafted or budded Roses are stronger and 
healthier than those on their own roots. 
The massive strength of the wild stock is 
given, by the budding process, to the more 
effete, highly-bred Rose of the newer vari- 
eties. Many larger firms deal only in 
budded stock. 


There is but one disadvantage in this 
sort, — through incorrect planting the wild 
stock may grow and eventually choke out 
the budded variety. Wild stock is easily 
recognised by its seven leaflets, against the 
five of the real Rose. If the “knuckle” 
where budding occurred is planted too shal- 
low, (less than two inches below ground 
level), disaster will result. 


Mrs. Maup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah). 


TIGER LILY INFORMATION 


Answering in part the question on page 
94 of February FLowER GROWER: 


Tiger Lilies root from both base and 
stalk. They thrive either in sunlight or 
partial shade, even along a building. Good 
to withstand dry weather. 


Bulbs should be planted at least eight 
inches deep. Not necessary to set bulbs at 
an angle, on sides, or surround with sand. 
May be dug up and reset every third or 
fourth year, in October, or later, or before, 
as soon as stalks are dead. 

In selling or giving away stalks in bloom, 
inform recipient that the brown pollen 
leaves a stain not unlike iron rust on white 
or light cloth, which will not brush off 
thoroughly, but will disappear in water and 
soap. 

BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


PACHYSANDRA FOR GROUND COVER 


In answer to T. T. Hibben, who admires 
Pachysandra and rightly, as it is a lovely 
ground cover: 


Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass., 
lists it at 25 cents for good plants. I 
started with four plants. After it gets 
established, if not cultivated too deeply, as 
it increases by running stolons, it covers 
bare ground well. Does better in Cali- 
fornia, in shade part of day, and likes 
plenty of water. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Calif.) 
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Flowering Shrubs 


American gardens can be modernized 
quickly with rare shrubs, at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. Let us suggest a 
few rare specimens— 

Tree Spirea. White flowers. 

Tree Wisteria. Pink. white, purple. 
Autumn Oleaster. Salmon - scarlet 
fruits. 

Double Pink Weeping Japanese Flow- 
ering Cherry. 

“‘Worthwhile Flowering Shrubs,’’ our 
illustrated booklet, describes and 
prices many other new and rare 
plants. A copy will be mailed on 
request. 


A. M. Leonard & Son, 609 Wood St., Piqua, 0. 


®LABARS' 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


Largest growers of America’s most 
beautiful native shrubs. 4 nurser- 
ies. 1000 acres. Ask for catalog. 


BOX N STROUDSBURG, PA. 


1é0n Gladiolus 


All the latest origina- 
tions in my list. rite 
for copy. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF, 


2043 E. Couch St, 
Portland, Ore. 



























CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 














“Little Potted Seedlings” 


For those who desire to practice garden thrift, these 
little plants are most commendable: being well rooted 
there is no danger in transplanting. 

“There is, besides, a point upon which we must lay 
emphasis, and that is that we shall succeed better with 
fairly young plants (not too young and frail, of course) 
than with those which have large roots.”-—From Rock 
Garden and Alpine Plants by Henri Correvon. 


DELPHINIUM—Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal 
named Delphinium, including many novelties of last 
season, every variety awarded a Gold Medal. 

The ‘‘Award of Merit’’ collection, strong transplanted 
seedlings well rooted from little pots ready to bloom this 
season. 100 for $10.00. 


ROCK PLANTS in great variety, including many new 
and interesting kinds, all will bloom this season, if 
planted early. 

Please state your location and exposure so that we 
can send you something that will grow and bloom 
abundantly. Assortment, 100 for $5.00, 


LITTLE PLANTS—For Stepping Stones—It is hard to 
find a little plant that ‘‘will stand the wear’ but we 
have some that are low and “‘husky,’”’ always neat and 
tidy in the path. Many are sweet smelling too, when 
you walk over them. 100 for $5.00. 


GROUND COVERS—Brown atches of earth left 
vacant by early flowering bulbs are not attractive. 
“Little Potted Seedlings’’ or divisions of flat growth— 
ae now—will quickly carpet such spaces. 100 for 


PERENNIALS—We arranged a collection of ‘“‘little 
potted’ fragrant flowers from old gardens. There are 
new imported perennials among them—just right for 
tucking into empty spaces. 100 for $5.00, 


SPECIAL OFFER— 
25 Rock plants and 25 choice perennials for $2.50 


ELSIE McFATE 
Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 


PITTSBURGH Established 1895 © PENNSYLVANIA 
(Se LN a aT 
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CARE OF POINSETTA AFTER BLOOMING 
Answering Vialis F. Walz, (Wisc.) : 
Christmas, 1931, I gave my Mother a 

potted Poinsetta which was in _ bloom. 
After the blossoms faded it was set at the 
back part of room away from the bright 
light, but not in absolute darkness, and 
watered just enough to keep it in a semi- 
dormant state. As soon as the weather 
was settled and danger of frost past, which 
is around June first here, the Poinsetta 
was transplanted to the open garden. The 
change caused part of the leaves to drop, 
but they were soon replaced and the Poin- 
setta grew rapidly all Summer. In the 
Fall before frost, I dug it up and put it 
into an old milk pail for a pot and brought 
it into the house. For a month or more 
it was kept in subdued light until well- 
established, and then put in a lighter, 
warmer place. I did not have the tem- 
perature high enough to coax or force it in 
bloom at the holiday season, the first bloom 
coming early in January, but at present it 
is still blooming and will have four flowers 
before it is through. 


HAstett B. Leieu, (Idaho) 


TROUBLE WITH SNAPDRAGONS 


Answering Mrs. R. C. Nisbet, (Iowa), 
in January issue: 

I believe your trouble with Snapdragons 
is a plant disease commonly called rust. 
The spores will live over Winter in the soil. 

You can succeed with Snapdragons if you 
can grow them in a new place where the 
soil is disease free. 

If you must use same location, apply 
lime and fine sulphur several days, or 
weeks, before planting. Work well into 
the soil. 

As soon as plants are three inches high, 
begin spraying once each week with Bor- 
deaux mixture. (Can be purchased at any 
seed store.) Apply according to directions. 

Between each spraying, with a plant bel- 
lows, apply fine sulphur. Be sure your 
ground has plenty of plant food. If water- 
ing is necessary, wet to a depth of at least 
four inches, not oftener than once a week, 
at night, after the plants are established. 

Burn all diseased stalks and leaves as 
soon as the disease appears. 

If weather becomes very hot and dry, a 
mulch two inches deep of peat moss will 
help the plants. 


H. D. HeEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


TO ELIMINATE DANDELIONS FROM LAWN 

Answering W. J. Smith, (Ohio) : 

Dandelions are a nuisance in lawns in 
Australia, but I have found an infallible 
remedy for removing them. It is as follows: 

Lawn Sand: Make a mixture of lawn 
sand in the following proportions: 

¥, lb. sulphate of iron 
¥Y% lb. sulphate of ammonia 
10 lb. sand. 

Apply on the lawn at the rate of one 
single handful to each square yard, taking 
care to place a little more of the mixture 
on the center of the Dandelions. Water 
lightly. 

Apply the above two or three times at 
intervals of a week. 

The application of lawn sand on a lawn 
benefits the grass, while at the same time 
destroying the Dandelions. Years of expe- 
rience in applying it shows no harmful 
effects on grasses, but rather the opposite. 

When there are but a few Dandelions 
I have found that a mixture of the sulphate 
of iron and the sulphate of ammonia— 
without the sand—can be applied on each 
Dandelion. A pinch of the mixture on 
the center of the Dandelion, combined with 
a little watering, completely destroys the 
plant. 

H. R. Harrison, (Australia) 
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PUDOR'S 
GUIDE 


100 Page GARDEN 
and SEED CATALOG 


Unlike any other Amer- 
ican or English Plant 
and Seed Catalog. 
Handsome Full Page 
Color _Ithustrations, 
painted from life by 
a famous English artist. 
Mailed post-paid for 
20 cts. In stamps or 
coin (not check). RE- 
FUNDED on your first 
$i order. 
FRESH SEEDS: 
MANY RARE NOVEL- 
TIES NOW READY. 
Our Specialties: Amer- 
ica and England's finest 
Delphinium Strains. 





Pudor’s famous ‘‘Prize Winner.” 
Delphinium Strain. 
Wins prizes at all the leading flower shows. 


Iris: German, Spanish, Dutch and English. 


Long Spurred Aquileglas, Lupines, Dahlias, Ger- 
beras, Tigridias, Newest Montbretia Hybrids, 
Alpine Seeds and Plants. 


PUDOR'S INC., Puyallup, Wash. 


Plant, Bulb and Seed Growers and Importers 

















RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


apanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
warfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Rege- 
lias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


WATER LILIES 
TROPICAL & GOLD FISK 


or a free copy today. 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2142 Crescent Ave., St. Leuls, Me. 
P. 8S.—Include Special eme red, one 
white and one blue water lily postpaid 
in U. 8S. only $3.00. 














An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


The most complete interesting review of all 
varieties and a unique original color classifica- 
tion, including Special introductory offers. 


Write for your copy today. 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 203, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








Fine Alpine Novelties 
That Are Hardy — 


A selected list of delightful rock garden 
subjects taken from our complete catalogue 
of unusual and rare plants and seeds. 


Each 
Anemone pulsatilla ........... 20¢ 
Aethionema persicum ...... ee 
Arabis alpina rosea......... sos ae 
Globularia cordifolia .......... 25¢ 
Hypericum fragile ............ 30¢c 
BREUER BIO o.  ccccccicccce BC 
PN SEL v c.0.0:00-000 00000 30c 
Phlox subulata “Blue Hill’’.... 35¢ 
Primula cashmeriana .....; i me ee 
BOGUM. SFHOTER 2.22. sccveccecs SOL 
Thymus azoricus ........... oo. auc 
Viola cornuta “Ilona’’........ - 25¢ 


A plant each of the 12 choice items— 
ONLY $2.75 postpaid. (Value $3.50) 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Rock Garden Irises 


To Give Four Months Bloom 
10 Plants $2.25 


Autumn Queen, everblooming white; Tectorum, ideal 
rock plant; tb-Pal, much like Wm. Mohr; Azurea, 
early blue dwarf; Citrea, early yellow dwarf; Snow- 
bound, brown markings’ on white; Zouave, quaint 
lavender plicata; Cyanea, late purple dwarf; Distinc- 
— low growing Siberian; Soledad the highest rated 
yellow. 


These ten perfect rock garden {rises in combina- 
tion give a blooming season of four months or more. 
The collection labeled and postpaid, a $3.50 value 


for $2.25. 
THE IRIS GARDEN 
Overland Park, Kans. 














Here It Is— 


The new spray bulb for 
watering house plants, Jap- 
anese dish gardens, terrari- 
ums and seed flats. 

Only 25c each—Postpaid. 


THE GARDENER 
4528 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 











A new, delightful book which you should read 


before ordering Peonies. Full of practical infor- 
mation; many illustrations; 125 Peonies described. 
Send 10c for your copy. 


nontees PEONY BARRENS. Box 67 
WEST LAWN, PEN 








WATER LILIES 


One-hundred varieties of beautiful water lilies in 
many colors for your selection, 


ROCK PLANTS 
POOL SUPPLIES 
All described in Free 1932 Catalog. 


RILEY’S WATER GARDENS 
Harbor Road, Port Clinton, Ohio 


GOLDFISH 








Rare Cactus Seeds 


Cacti carry an ever-intriguing interest in their weirdly 
shaped and curiously colored stem formations, quite 
aside from the richly hued flowers and brilliant’ jewel- 
like fruits. 

Write Dept. Z for offer of kinds easily grown from 


seed. 
v REX. D. PEARCE, 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








125 Irises for $5.00 


125 unnamed Williamson seed- 
lings of blooming size (in not 
less than 50 varieties) for $5.00. 
Early June shipment only. Spe- 
cify “Lot A.’ Also ask for 
catalog of new and standard 
varieties. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


427 Market Street 
Bluffton, Indiana 











World’s Cholcest 
NEW AND RARE-PLANTS 


NEW THOMSEN 


BLUE SPRUCE 42 50 


3-6 in. grafts 

S yeor roots 2 oR 525 
Our new marvelous introduction year. 
Never “offered before. Bluest color ever seen. Supply 
limited. Order NOW while they last. 


2 Azalea — 5-10 a... 1 Azalea pink 1 ft....$1.25 
Rhododendro: and purp. -_ 1-1% ft.. 1.25 
—— Del phin lum ‘geil. Very ra .25 
Scarlet Delphinium, Calif. type...........s0. 25 
Fobra Delphinium. Blue, pink and white... 1.25 
New R ood. 
J 
] 














ed flowering Dogwood. Rare 8- ° ee :: 25 
japanese Magnolia Soulangea ana 6-12 in...... 
New Japanese Bloodleaved Maple 8- 12 in:: 





1.25 
- 1.28 
New Thomsen Blue Spruce = 





| FRE Pune, worth $2.50, with all orders over 

| 12 Rock Garden Plants, choicest selection....... - 81.98 
10 Sedum. Hen and Chickens. All different.... 1.25 
12 Hardy Perennials, choicest varieties.......... 1.20 
10 Rare Rock Garden Yews and Juniper........ 1.95 


Add 20c for Postage and Packing 
THOMSEN NURSERY CO., Mansfield, Pa. 
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ABOUT HARDY RHODODENDRONS 

Answering Ella F. Flanders: 

This question is like asking, “How far 
can a man run?” Rhododendrons are not 
all alike. Some are large, some are small; 
some have white blossoms, some have pink 
blossoms, some have purple blossoms. They 
come from all over the world, and are na- 
tive under considerably different conditions; 
then too, their many hybrids have different 
characteristics. The ideal hybrid is hardy, 
produces beautiful blossoms, has a delight- 
ful perfume, and so on; but, nevertheless, 
the fact is that many highly-desirable 
plants are not hardy. And so, Rhododen- 
drons are rated from delicate to hardy; 
but there is a limit. Any Rhododendron 
specialist and actual grower could give the 
information. But mere retailers, though 
perfectly honest and well-meaning, might 
not be reliable. Rhododendrons require an 
acid soil. Well-decomposed leaf-mold, or 
other vegetal matter, will usually produce 
this condition if lime-bearing, or other anti- 
acid materials, are not mixed in. The ac- 
tual reaction must be slightly acid. The 
soil into which the leaf-mold is incorpora- 
ted should be fairly loose, and able to hold 
moisture well; but it should have good 
drainage. 

Rhododendrons (like practically all 
blooming plants) crave some sunshine, but 
they cannot stand long exposure to strong 
sunshine. In such case they should be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun only in 
the early or late hours of the day. Too 
heavy shade would probably decrease, if 
not entirely prevent, their blooming. It is 
common practice now to mix Holland Peat 
with the soil that is to hold the roots. The 
peat has little fertilizing value, but it tends 
to produce a satisfactory acid condition, 
and maintain a suitable degree of moisture. 
However, it may be advisable to give the 
soil about the plant a light sprinkling of 
aluminum sulphate, either dry or dissolved. 
This should be done several times a year. 
If the plant appears to be flourishing, it 
probably does not need any treatment. But 
if the plant appears to be ailing—the leaves 
drooping, or turning yellow, test your soil 
where the roots are, and six inches or so 
below the surface. This is done most 
simply with a strip of litmus paper bought 
from the druggist. Press the dampened soil 
about the litmus for a minute or so. Blue 
litmus should turn red if the soil is acid, 
and remain blue, or red litmus turn blue if 
the soil is alkaline. But be sure in your 
test that your hand did not acidify the 
paper, and that there was no lime in the 
water used to moisten the soil. And that 
reminds, that your water supply might 
carry considerable lime. If it is enough to 
sweeten your Rhododendron soil, it might 
be better to water the Rhododendrons from 
a sprinkler with water that has been neu- 
tralized or slightly acidified. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


ROOTING MARTHA WASHINGTON 
GERANIUM 

Answering New Hampshire Reader: 

My method, with which I have had entire 
success, is to take the cuttings and put 
them in earthen pots with sand; and put 
the pots in the greenhouse subject to 
bottom heat. I have very good luck with 
this method. 

W. H. Hupparp, (Ore.) 


HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 
Hen and Chickens is very hardy, I find, 
in New Hampshire. 


Miss Beryzt E. Brack, (N. H.) 
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Buy Hardy Northern Evergreens 


demonstrate the advantages of buying sturdy 
a ‘trom the North, we extend to you these special 





— SPECIAL OF FER—32-3 
Austrian Pine, 5-yr.. trans., 10”-16”%; White Codes, 
6-yr., t 8”-12”; White ae 6-yr., 


13"; Col. Spruce, 6 rans gra" 12”: 
Scotch Pine, 5 yr., trans., 13”- 16”. “42° trees for $4.00 
SPECIAL OF FER—32-4 


Mugho Pine 7-yr., trans., twice, 6”-10”; 
a trans., twice, 12”-15”; Norway Spruce, 5-yr., 
trans., twice, 8”-14”; Engelman Spruce, 6-yr., 
trans., twice, 9”-12”%; Balsam Fir, 6-yr., trams., 
twice, 10-16”. 12 trees for $4.00 


SPECIAL HEDGE OFFER 





Red Pine, 





A. White Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans., 16”-20”. 
0 trees, .00 

B. Norway Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans., 16”-20”. 
50 trees, 0. 1. 18, 


. White Cedar, 6-yr., once trans., 
. 50 trees, $8.00 


Any of the above group offers delivered propeie to 
>) your home upon receipt of Check 
: or Money Order. Shipments to 
be made about May Ist. 
CUPSUPTIC NURSERY 
FOunOEO eet Desk G4 


—— 


B Ogquossoc, Maine 





















RHODOGRO 


Makes it possible for you to grow beautiful Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea and other sour soil plants even in heavy 
clay and limestone soils. RHODOGRO is both a soil 
conditioner and a fertilizer, containing just what Rhodo- 
dendron, Azalea, Kalmia, Andromeda and other plants 
of that nature require. 

Write for further information on RHODOGRO and how 
to grow Rhododendron and Azalea—also our New Low 
Price List on a complete line of Nursery Stock. 

TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Virginia. 








STATUE BRONZE 
MEMORIAL 
TREE LABELS 


For garden clubs, schools 
and estates. Two sizes: 
2”, SOc ea.; 5”, 75 
ea. Complete with cop- 
er attachments postpaid. 
Write for free circular 
and nursery catalog. 





GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


BICENTENNIAL 
TREE 







coe Greene’s Evergreen Nursery 
ver, Massachusetts 








STEWART MARK.ER 
(7S VARIETY-NAME | most, practical 


Saal for the home 
[| the commercial grower. 








gardener as wel | as 

It will not break. Easily read from a standing 
position. As a permanent marker it will last for 
ears. Put name on with —— marking crayon. 
ame may oved material, 

off it is %x4% in. 
. high. 


(Patent Pending) 








BRIGHT-HUED WILD FLOWERS 


D> Wild Columbine, Wild Blue Iris, 
licap, 





, Cardinal Flower 
rR" 10 for $2.00; 25 for $4.00. 
Cypripediums—acaule, pubescens, 
ally for $8.50 of each (15 in 


Complete 
a free. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
W.H. Wood indianz, Pa. 















PLANTABBS made 
this improvement 


possible, 


USE PLANTABBS ON ALL HOUSE PLANTS, 
WINDOW BOXES, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


New, quick . water soluble plant food and 
a a Plantabb conta &s much nourish- 
1 ounces of high-priced commercial 
ferti izer. —Odorless, clean, i! ~ use, action quick 
and Dositive, Directions every package.—3 
si . 500 and $1. 0° pentpait.— Catal of 

. Trees, Roses, Seeds, eto, " 


* Plantabbs 


ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
“‘We Landscape the Better Homes’’ 


Nurserymen F. W. BROW-NURSERIES ——- 
Seedsmen ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 









. ar 
GLADIOLUS 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 

Variety Per 100 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Annie Laurie .........-. oo cee OO ES Le 
Berty Snow ... 8.00 6.00 .... 3.00 
ae — ‘ 4 eh 3 eeece 

rimson GIOW ......++see0% o & a “ cece 
Dr. F. E. Bennett........+. 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 
E, I, Farrington.........cees 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 
DE i <cunsccecessaees aes 2.25 1.75 1.40 1.20 
Golden Dream ......-+++ee- 4.00 3.00 .... 1.00 
TANGTONOW 2. cccccccceccccce 3.00 200 1.50 1.00 
Los NN chewhcain 0a co coee OD LS COWS 
Mr. W. H. Phipps. 3.00 2.40 1.80 .... 
Mrs. L. Douglas... 2.40 1.80 1.50 1.20 
Nancy Hanks ......... cee. adee 2.40 1.80 1.20 
MED biGeranksrenecceceeweee 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.20 
Searlet Princeps..........+. 2:50 1.80 1.50 1.00 
OO Raa 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 


Above prices are prepaid. 25 at 100 rate. 10 at 1/9 
of 100 price, For larger quantities, we will give much 
better prices. Write for special quotations. For other 
varieties, send for Spring Catalog and Wholesale List. 








WATER LILIES 
Ornamental Fishes and Aquatic Plants 
Our 1932 illustrated water lily booklet lists all the 
rare and beautiful varieties from which to choose 
the plants and fish for your own lily pool. It con- 
tains instructions for making a water garden, and 
complete cultural directions. Write today for your 


free copy. 
The WALTER A. TUCKER Co. 
Aquarists and Water Gardeners 
1594 Manchester Avenue Columbus, Ohio 














NEW LOUISIANA IRIS 


For your guarden—For your pool. 
Special collections $3.50 up. 


Free Catalogs. Free Instructions. 


Water Gardening, Aquaria, 
Vivaria, ete. 





Dept. 
517 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. 


Southern Biological Supply Co., Inc. 
t 








Superb DAHLIAS Prepaid 


Am. Triumph, Chemar’s Eureka, Watchtung Sunrise, 
$1.50 each. Barbara Redfern, Regale, Flaming 
Meteor, 50c each. Jersey’s Beacon, Rob’t. Treat, 
Amulet, C, Coolidge, Jr., Sole Mio, Trentonian, Wiz- 
zard of Oz, 40c each. Minimum order $1.50. 

THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN, 

3504 E. 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. 








100 Gladiolus $1.00 


Sure blooming young bulbs 
Each lot contains 40 varieties, giant flowering types, 
pastel and orchid shades, smokies, lavender, blue, 
pinks, red, yellows, white. Post paid in U. 8S. Send 
for wholesale-retail list of Modern Gladiolus. 


HOMER F. CHASE, Nashua, N. H. 








“Harveys Baby Rhododendrons” 


We specialize in the three Native American 
Species, the Maximum (Rosebay) Catawbiense and 
at oderate ‘cost, bri sheithin’ the sam 
at moderate cost, 
flower lovers these wonderful a valine 

Write for further information and list. 


RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Catonsville, Md. 














Learnto bea-— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At Home—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
ful work; a 






uncrowded profession offer- 
ing ble - 
ties. Imm income 


ediate 
possible, many _ students 
more than pay for course 
from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to 
write today for details, 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Council 


itudy 
4 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lewa 
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GROWING WILD FLOWERS 


In the January FLowEeR GROWER Mrs. 
Ella F. Flanders, (N. Y.) says the Closed 
Gentian is a biennial. I would like to 
inform her that it is, with me, a true 
perennial, comes up and blooms every year, 
and is improved by cultivation. I too, am 


very fond of it. B.A.T. (NE) 
AT,  & 


PROPAGATING PEONIES FROM CUTTINGS 


In answer to L. C. Dobyns, (Tenn.) : 

I have never heard of Peonies rooting from 
cuttings, but there could have been a small 
piece of the crown attached to the stem. 
Sometimes, if a stem is pulled from the 
plant it may have small eyes, also some 
of these could take root and grow. I think 
the article on the Mississippi Peonies 
describes Tenuifolia. I have both single 
and double. I wish some one could tell 
me how to grow these so they would in- 
crease in size. Mine grow very slowly, 
although given the same care as my other 
Peonies. 

Mrs. W. L. McLaveHiin, (N. Y.) 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.): 
Lobelia Cardinalis our native Cardinal 

flower, naturally grows in moist places 
beside streams or the edge of ponds. 

Plants may be easily grown from seed 
the same as any other hardy perennial. Be 
sure your seed is fresh. 

For bloom the same year as sowed, plant 
the seed in rows in a hotbed (or inside) in 
March. Cover very lightly with fine sand 
and peat moss. Never let the ground be- 
come dry over the seed. As soon as the 
plants are large enough, transplant. Keep 
them growing rapidly and after danger of 
frost, plant out. They will give some bloom 
the first year;—or:— 

Sow in a coldframe or box the first of 
August or last of July. The plants may be 
wintered in the cold frame or set out early 
in the Fall. 

When the plants are once established in 
moist soil they will self-sow and the young 
seedlings may be transplanted anytime. 


H. D. Hemenway, (Mass,) 


SEASON FOR SETTING FRUITS 


Answering Sarah Fowler, (Mich.) 

Cherries, peaches, pears and, in fact, all 
trees that lose their leaves in the Winter 
do best when set just after the native trees 
have opened their first leaves. The young 
trees have been in a nursery all Winter 
and come to you with pruned roots. If 
the young trees are set too early, the sap 
freezes out of them before thev have time to 
establish themselves. Freezing also causes 
them to die down and come up from the 
roots. The new shoots usually come from 
below the graft and are no good. Order 
vour trees from a nursery where the climate 
is similar to your own. 

Raspberries may be planted either in the 
Spring or Fall. Spring-planting is done 
either before or after growth starts, usually 
after, as it is easier to keep the crowns 
above the soil. 

When planted just before a rain or late 
in the evening, they are not set back so 
much. In states where irrigation is neces- 
sary, they are usually ready to plant as 
soon as the water is in the ditch. 

When raspberries are planted in the Fall, 
plant about September first or later. Allow 
about a month for them to get settled. 
When mulched, be careful not to cover the 
crowns. Jn states that have drouths in 
Summer, a six-inch mulch of straw holds 
the spring moisture through the fruiting 
season, and also keeps down the weeds. 


Mrs. JoserH A. MEASURES, (Colo.) 
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HILLCREST : 
SUPER DAHLIAS | 


Rooted cuttings. One each of the following late 
creations for $5.00, any 3 for $4.00: Eagle Rock Ji 
Wonder, Monmouth Champion, Donna California, Je 
Thomas Edison. Je 

Tubers. Any six for $5.00, any three $3.00 of F 
the following: Kathleen Norris, King Midas, Fort 
Monmouth, Kemps Vjolet Wonder, Mrs. Seal, Seals M 
Californian, Chemars Eureka, Galli-Curci, Helen B: 


Ivins, Valentino, Coquette. 
Tubers. Any seven for $3.00. Harry Mayer, Bar- 


bara Redfern, Robert Scott, Rose Fallon. Dad, Aunt di 

Nell, Brocton Beauty, Marmion, Pop Stewart, Elk- rs 

ridge, Jane Cowl. All postpaid. 1 
Rooted cuttings are small plants shipped early in 

spagnum moss with soil removed. We prefer them er 


to large plants which are usually grown to shipping 
size in small pots. Send for our rated price list 
which explains how to handle these cuttings. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 























a ; So 
aempee Carden Digest | sw 
= —the ‘‘garden magazine of all gar- wild 

Boe sos ed den magazines’—because it cen- plar 
denses helpful suggestions and arti- gare 

cles of lasting value from scores ef varie 

other magazines—books and bulle- with 

tins. Garden Digest is your private guar 

secretary—always watching for the 100 


best ideas on home-place improre- 

, mple {0 cents, One 
year’s subscription, $1.00. Gar- 
den Digest, 217 Great Oak Lane, — 
Pleasantville, New York. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS—30 Best Varieties 
Prices down where they belong. Dunlups at $3 per 
1000, 5000 at $275, 10,000 at $2.50; Premiers at $4; 
100 Mastodon for $1.25 postpaid. All kinds of seeds 
and nursery stock, shrubs and evergreens. 20 Spirea, 
V.H., for $1. 8 Evergreens, 4 kinds, all 12 in., for O 
$1. Postpaid. Free list. Write us before you buy. Pp: 


THE ALLEGAN SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
Box E, Allegan, Mich. 








World’s Largest Dahlia Grower be 


Send today for my Free large 
Catalog on Dahlias, Glads, Iris, 
Peonies, Phlox, Flowering Shrubs, 
Perennials, and Rock Garden 
Plants. 

J. K. ALEXANDER 

(The Dahlia King) 

19 Central Street 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 












= 
100 o 
Gladiolus Field Grown Bulbs ‘ 
$2.50 post paid yr: 

These are not all week prims, this mixture 
has color and we believe you will want « 
more next year. Try them. © 
E 


TIDRICK’S 
Dillonvale, Ohio 











GENTIANA 
SINO—ORNATA 


Immense dark blue Trumpets 


The finest of Gentiana 
China 


Three for $1.00 


{a 





6 Rl e Ti Oars 


RUSSELLS GARDENS 


Hardy Plant Specialists 


East 80th and 35th N.E. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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ONE CENT SALE 
30 of America’s Outstanding 


Dahlias 
Jane COW!) .cccossec $1.00 two tubers $1.01 
Jersey’s Pride ..... 90 “ “a 91 
Jersey’s Beauty..... ; ae 5 51 
Fort Monmouth..... 1.50 “ -" 1.51 
Mrs. I. D. Warner.. .30 “ = 31 
Barbara Redfern.... 1.05 “ ps 1.06 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Orders over one 
dollar prepaid. Free list. (All stock 
A-No. 1.) Wonderful Gladiolus Bargains. 
100 Surprise Mixture (large bulbs) deliv- 
ered, $2.25. 


WARDS FLOWER RANCH, 
Middletown, Indiana 














25 Daffodil — Jonquil Bulbs $2.00 


Sound, healthy bulbs that will give you wonderfully beau- 
tiful flowers the first year and bloom year after year like 
wild flowers, needing no attention. Will grow well if 
planted among shrubbery; splendid for borders and rock 
gardens. Fine assortment of early, midseason and late 
varieties. No planting instructions needed; just cover them 
with soil the thickness of the bulb. Prepaid. Safe arrival 
guaranteed, Send currency, money order or personal check. 
100 bulbs $7.00. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Rural Route 6, Tacoma, Wash. 
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BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
Prompt Service 


Orders shipped same day received, fair 
prices. Give us a trial. 
HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, Inc. 
J. H. Heberling, Pres. & Manager. 
(My personal attention to all orders) 
EASTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








25 Potentilla tridentata, 
Wineleaf Cinquefoil for $2.50 
Our 1932 catalogue of Hardy Wild Flowers, Laurels, 


Evergreens, Azaleas, and Rhododendrons will be sent 
on request, 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122, Exeter, N. H. 








Spraying 
Under the 


Leaves 


No Other Sprayer 
Will Do It 


For Spraying. 
UNDER the 
Leaves 


A mist-like spray 
a, covering every part 
- eee aie oS of the plant. 


Spray Reach 12 Ft. 
The Thing Long Needed 


Fine for Rose Bushes 


A dipping in a bowl of. water, 
fills instantly. 

Use it on the window plants. 
Over the carpet before sweeping. On 
your wash. On anything a Misty 
Spray can be used. On the bird. 















AGENTS 

WANTED 
Everywhere 
Liberal Profit. 

Write for 
Particulars 











If you don’t like 
it just send it back 


your money will 

returned. 

r ” Potraia $1.00 

The F. G. Lenox Misty Sprayer Mfg. Co. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City 
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COLORING MATERIAL FOR FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. A. M. Turner, (Tex.) : 

For the last two years the writer has 
known and used this means to produce 
colors to meet needs of special decorations. 
It is possible to produce almost any color 
or combination of colors by using prepara- 
tions made for this purpose. Any of the 
following colors are easy to make: light 
and deep yellow, lavender, green, orange, 
pink, red, blue, and violet. Almost any 
flower is suitable to use for this work. 
Right now we are planning to color white 
carnations green to use for Saint Patrick’s 
Day. The method used differs in that some 
materials are of a powder form and some 
of liquid form. We use a brand named 
“Bloomtint.” It is very good and may be 
had from any Flower or Seed house. Callas 
tint very well to all colors. 


Wma. HutcuHines, (Mo.) 


ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 

Answering M. T. James, (N. J.), October 
issue: 

Most, or many of the Annuals will thrive 
in partial shade. The Bartonia is one ex- 
ception; at least, so far it is recommended 
for continued sunlight. Some shade in 
afternoon is a benefit to flowers. 

Balsams are recommended. The fleshy 
and soft-fibered yet sturdy growth is in- 
teresting and makes a good contrast with 
other foliage. Flowers borne along main 
stems. Many pretty shades of pink, as well 
as other colors, some spotted white. Dwarf 
as well as tall varieties. 

Poppies. Years ago I thought these re- 
quired direct sunlight (and they are among 
the best plants to stand drouth), yet they 
do as well in comparatively cool, moist, 
shaded ground. A group of one or more 
colors, all in bloom the same day, is as 
pretty as anything in the garden. 

African Marigolds. I grow these in all 
parts of garden. ‘Those in some shade are 
as good as any. Along a building, plants 
will lean, and should be staked. Bachelor 
Buttons do not resent shade. Petunias seem 
as contented in shaded soil as in leaning 
over against a hot stone walk. The same 
with annual Phlox and Verbenas. Calen- 
dulas are none the worse in shaded light. 
Last year (1931) they are the last flower 
in my garden, some being in bloom 
November 2nd. I have grown Asters in 
soil shaded all afternoon. 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


REMEDY FOR PEONY WILT 
Answering Sarah Fowler, ( Mich.) : 
Peony wilt, a blight known as “Botrytis” 

is quite common in the perennial border. 
It is caused by improper fertilization and 
by stable manure. More Peonies have been 
injured by manure than have been ben- 
efited. 

Manure should not be applied to Peonies, 
unless it is thoroughly decayed (black and 
crumbly), and then should be worked well 
into the soil. Bone Meal is excellent for 
Peonies., 

If the wilted stalk be -left on so the 
blight reaches the roots it is liable to start 
a rot. The wilted stems should be removed 
as soon as noticed and burned. A light ap- 
plication of slaked lime will help to ree- 
tify the soil condition. I have used a 
teaspoonful of dry Bordeaux mixture twice 
a season by putting it above the crown 
and letting the rain and water wash it 
to the plant. 

In the Fall before the ground freezes, 
cover the plant with hard coal ashes to a 
depth of three to four inches and remove 
in the Spring. I have found the above 
mentioned remedies to be quite effective. 


LAWRENCE C, Ettery, (N. H.) 
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“Big Six’’ Glads 


25 large bulbs (1% in. up) each of 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Mr. W. H. Phipps and Iwa, all labeled, 
a $5.20 value for $4 prepaid. 

50 medium (3-4 to 14 in.) bulbs each 
of same varieties, labeled, a $6.15 value 
for $4.50, prepaid. All will give grand 
blooms. Delivery as ordered. You can’t 
beat this combination for size and 
beauty. Superior Oregon grown, irri- 
gated bulbs. Order now. 

Send postal for list. 


D. H. Upjchn 
Salem, Oregon 








FREE, BEAUTIFUL NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS, 
Eight Agave plants as _ follows: A Verdensus, 
Asiatica, Americana, Fucrea Lendenti, Spanish Bay- 
onet, Cacti, Acanthocereus Petagonus, Serpentina, 
Cactus Slab. Free with every order received we will 
give prepaid to you one Hylocereus Triangularis, the 
night blooming Cereus. All plants well rooted. Send 
$1.50 for above collection to— 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY, 
St. James City, Florida, 








$3.00—DAHLIA BULBS—$3.00 
FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL 

Pop Stewart-—Jerseys Mammoth—Nature’s Masterpiece 
—Mrs. H. D. Young—Jerseys Gleam—lIndependence 
—Jersevs Beacon 
—Barbara Redfern—Rose Nell—Eleanor Van De Veer 
10 Prize winners only $3.00. 
FREE CATALOGUE. 


THE SEVEN ACRES, Stoneham, Mass. 








RARE PLANTS: 


Wonderful forms of plant life from 
over the wide world. For home and 
conservatory. Send for catalog. 


W. I. BEECROFT 
Star Rt. Box 62 Escondido, Calif. 








A BENT STORY 


Free for the asking. 


It will improve your Lawn and cost nothing. 


SEASIDE BENT CO. 
115 BROAD ST., N. Y. CITY. 








GERANIUMS 


Let us send you a collection of 12 fine plants with 
soil on roots, postpaid for $1.00. Send for descrip- 
tive price list of different varieties and other flowers 
and plants. 


WILSON BROS., Florists 
RACCOON, IND. 











Choice Gladiolus and Dahlias 


Year after year we continue to supply gladiolus bulbs 
which challenge comparison with any stock on the 
market both as regards merit of varieties and quality 
of stock. Albatross, Betty Nuthall, Bill Sowden, Blue 
Triumphator, Comm. Koehl, Fata Morgana, Forest 
Fire, Jhr. von Tets, Moorish King, and about 160 
other varieties listed in all sizes and bulblets at 
Pate prices. 10 No. 1 Mammoth White prepaid 
or 


THE KENNEDY GARDENS, Midiand, Michigan 








HIN KADE 
GARDEN 
ow 57. ee & 2) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 

deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 

Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 

try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices—Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Exhibition Gladiolus 


Here is a collection of 10 of the very finest exhibition 
varieties in existence. 3 bulbs each, 30 bulbs in all, 
value $3.10 for $2, prepaid. 

Minuet, finest lavender. 

Cardinal Prince, cardinal red. 

Marmora, smoky gray, wonderful new shade. 
W. H. Phipps, salmon rose, Most popular. 
Aflame, immense rose, shading to flame. 

Betty Nuthall, very fine orange salmon. 

Pride of Wanakah, deep lavender rose. 

Golden Dream, finest clear deep yellow. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson, light pink. 

Yvonne, white, cerise spot in throat. 


This collection is not in my catalog but is for 
FLOWER GROWER readers only. I make no money 
on it but hope to gain a lot of new customers. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 


Burlington, Vermont 


Coco cote Cote Coco tote 


Box 45 














SPECIAL D A HL IA PRICES 


Amun Ra Bonnie Brae Pride of California 
2 ae Bashful Giant Pat. O’Mara 
jo nro a Dr. Tevis Princess Pat 
——— ? eal Emperor Porthos 
omy 7 D y Geo. Walters Rosa Nell 
Wi rer or Judge Parker Snowdrift 
Mrs. Carl Salbach John L. Childs Susan B. Tevis 
Bo ©§= Kitty Dunlap Sagamore 


Paul Michael 


Elinor Vanderveer Millionaire Tommy Atkins 
~ gne 


Mina. Burgle Alex Walde 
Make Your Own Selection Any {2 for $3.00. 
H. ADRIAN SMITH, 1014 Miller St.. UTICA, N. Y. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Field-grown healthy, 1-year 
Pudor’s Prize-winner, $1.25 per 10, $10.00 per 100. 
Wrexham Holtyhocks, Glory of Puget Sound, 60c per 
10, $5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1,000. 
The following prize-winners, picked cream from far 
and near, $2.50 per 10, $20.00 per 100. 
Pudor’s New Pedigreed, Queen Mauve, 
Ideal, Jenny Jones. 
Please remember our seeds were purchased best 
obtainable, regardless of price. 
guaranteed to bloom this year. 
THEODORE J. BIGELOW 
Camden Station, R. 5, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cambria, 









































Every one a genuine *“‘Seal Kraft” 
trade-marked plant, large, 2-vear- 
old, field-grown—GUARANTEED 
to live and bloom true to name 
the very first season. Our PAT- 
ENTED sealing process preserves 
full life and vigor from Nursery 
to Garden, insuring safe planting 
—quicker growth—better bloom— 
no disappointments. 


A Fine Garden of Roses 
$5.88 postpaid. 


171 Everblooming. 


Every color 
and shade including 


the latest. 


Talisman [Souv. de Geo. Pernet 
Victoria , Dame Edith Helen 
Red Radiance Duchess of. Wellington 
Los Angeles Pink Radiance 
Sunburst Mme. Butterfly 
Columbia J. L. Mock 

Less than 12 Roses. 49 cts. each, 

plus 5 cts. additional per plant, 


for packing and postage, except 
Talisman which is 75 cts. plus 
5 cts. 

Ample fertilizer sent 


I RE swith each full dozen if 
ordered immediately. Also 
FREE our valuable ‘‘Seal 
Kraft’’ rose booklet. 
THE MANCHESTER 
NURSERIES 
Box 367-B 
Manchester, Conn. 
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LILACS DO NOT BLOOM 

Answering Aubrey Peart, N. J.): 

I know of Lilacs which have not had any 
bloom on them for 10 or 12 years. Last 
Fall I decided they were going to bloom 
and sure enough they did bloom in the 
Spring. 

My method of treatment was about as 
follows: I dug around the bushes and cut 
all the suckers from the roots. I watered 
them every three or four weeks with cow- 
manure water. I believe that this cultiva- 
tion and fertilizing will make most Lilacs 
bloom. 

JONUN MALLINDER, ( Mass.) 


WHITE FLOWERS AND BEES 

Answering Irving H. Gray, (Vt.): 

I do not know if Bees frequent white 
flowers or not. I have always heard that 
Bees prefer blue flowers, but I do know 
that Humming Birds prefer red flowers. 

Mrs. WM. L. McLavueutiin, (N. Y.) 


DIVIDING GLADIOLUS BULBS 

Answering Charles M. Evans, (Penna.) : 

I have been splitting Gladiolus bulbs for 
years but did not know that it was sup- 
posed to injure them. Neither did I know 
that large flat bulbs were considered too 
old to bloom well. 

I choose large, partly flat bulbs for 
splitting; and those that have two or more 
eves set well apart. If they are allowed 
to sprout a little, they are easier to divide, 
and grow better. Divide onlv once to a 
bulb. The success in the dividing is in the 
proper dividing of the root pad. Be sure 
to divide evenly, so that there will be 
plenty of root buds on each part to establish 
the plant. 

In preparing the cut surface, I have al- 
lowed some to dry, some I have painted and 
some have been put .into the soil raw. We 
have no fungus or scale: irrigate the soil, 
and by withholding the water for a few 
days at planting time, avoid rot. In regions 
of rainfall there is usually some fungus. 
Place in new soil and water sparingly until 
up a few inches. 


Mrs. JosepH A. Measures, (Colo.) 


IDENTITY OF DEVIL’S PAINTBRUSH, ETC. 


Answering Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (Ill.) : 

Devil’s Paintbrush is a species of Hawk- 
weed (Hieracium auranticacum) and is a 
plant that had better not be planted. It 
is rather pretty, but is a terrible pest. 

Lobelia cardinalis is an altogether dif- 
ferent plant; growing in moist situations, 
and is very pretty and desirable. 

Aralia is a spiny shrub, known as “The 
Devil’s Walking Stick,” and while odd, has 
nothing else to recommend it as a decora- 
tive plant. 

The writer once bought seed of the 
Devil’s Paintbrush, and had a hectic Sum- 
mer of it, in an attempt to rid the place 
of them. They are as prolific as dande- 
lions. With the exception of this plant, 
the others mentioned are native to this sec- 
tion, and are sometimes transplanted to the 
flower garden. The writer has some of 
each, although the Cardinal Flower is dif- 
ficult to grow under cultivation. 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


STORING LILY BULBS 


Answering the inquiry of H. A. Dilger 
regarding the storing of Lily bulbs. The 
varieties in question, Madonna, Regal and 
Speciosum, may be stored for the Winter 
in sand, in a cool, dry place, and planted 
early in the Spring. Candidums planted in 
the ‘Spring should not be expected to bloom 
next year, but if carefully handled the 
bulbs will be preserved. 


Joe SmituH, (Wash.) 
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AZALEAS (in Bud) 


Don’t miss the thrill of watching 
them bloom this spring. 6 for $5 


postpaid. Guaranteed arrive perfect condition. 
Field Grown. Hardy. Wonderful Roots. 6 
Azaleas, 4 choice varieties. 1 Azalea Maxwelli 
Red, 2 Azalea Hinodegiri Red, 2 Azalea Mollis 
Flame, 1 Azalea Macrantha Salmon. $5 Post- 
paid, check or money order. 


HOWARD E. ANDREWS & CO. INC. 
Established 1919 
RFD 13, Box 420 Seattle, Wash. 











Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an on- 
velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.” 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 














25 REGAL LILIES $2.00 


They are healthy bulbs which will repay you with wonder- 
ful flowers first year under normal conditions. Throat of 
lily is flushed with yellow shading to silver white at outer 
edges; outside is brown shading to rose. Their majestic 
spikes add dignity and color, while from year to year they 
increase in size, quantity, bloom, and beauty without 
lifting. Planting instructions. Prepaid, safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Currency, money order, personal check. Ten 
Lilies $1.10. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Rural Route 6, Tacoma, Wash. 








GIANT PANSIES 
Steele’s ‘‘Jumbo”’ combined with Harrold’s ‘‘Pedi- 
greed Giants.’’ Finest strain in America. Huge blooms 


turdy plants. 
oars ‘plante in bud and bloom, $1.00; 100 for 


$ ra _— ag in 
3. repaid. 
BEAUTIFUL VIOLAS lai 
True Jersey Gem. (Purple Perennial. plants for 
$1.00. 25 for $2.25, 100 for $10.00 Prepaid. " 
Sutton’s Apricot. Pleasing shade of apricot. Prices 
—_, as Jersey Ge 


WABY GREENHOUSES, St. Charles, Ill. 








ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 


The Handiest, Most Efficient and 
Lightest Draft Garden Tools 


Write for LEAFLET showing the 
SEVEN OPERATIONS _ necessary 
in preparing SEED _ BED, 
TRENCHING OUT, COVER- 
ING SEED, and CULTI- 
kinds of 












The 

Double Edged 
Blade Does the 
Business 


DAYS’ use they fail to 
PLEASE, buyer may re- 
turn to seller and get 
MONEY back. 


a 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices. 











Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
AMES, IOWA, U. S. A. 
April, 1932 
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Wizard is pore sheep 


manure, highly concen- 
trated, guaranteed 
weedless. It supplies 


humus and all plant 
food elements neces- 
sary to make plants 
thrive. A lasting soil 
builder, surprisingly 
economical and will not 
Puts new life into lawns and 


burn plants. 
gardens. 


Cow or Cattle Manure 


Pulverized and Shredded Cow Manure are 
best for roses. Fine for bench and potting 
soils. The biggest plant food value on the 
market. Ask for izard Brand at your 
garden supply house. Write for interesting 
free circulars. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 








18 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
BLUE 
RIBBON 


Lealickir RIBBON 


uy y Display at the a yA Gtatictes Show Won 

ibbon, for most complete, 

BE . assortment ol MGlediotus of all types 

and varieties; the largest number and greatest di- 

versity of varieties including the best collection of the 

new and rare ye BF the Best Quality of Bloom and 
most artistically arran; 

100 Assorted Larve “Quality Go o-08 Prepaid 
ree, on Reques 


CARSON R. STEWART. BURG HILL, OHIO 








gnene & Hardy Water Lilies 


our Day Blooming Tropical Water Lilies are 
| Plants, That Have Bioomed, and Carry 
Buds, when shipped, giving you immediate Bloom, 
instead of having to wait 4 or 5 weeks for a frail 
little plant to grow to flower producing size. 
Garden Clubs, pool your orders, and buy at whole- 
=: Gepiey, our bloom at next meeting with each 
lower " 


CARLETON CLUB, INC., Lake Wales, Florida. 








15 Everblooming Roses, 2 yr. Guar- 
anteed to bloom first aan la- 


I RE ee pueweme $5.00 
4 Blue Spruce, 4 year. eR ane 1.00 
115 Choice Giant wivueting Glads... 1.00 
12 Choice Phlox, each different. 1.00 
31 Mixed Iris, at least 15 varieties. . 1.00 
50 Named Iris, each different....... 2.00 
15 Hardy Chrysanthemums Large 
IN. v.n5045 beben anls.os bss 6s 1.00 
60 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants....... 1.00 
Entire collection, value $13.00.. 10.00 
Free Catalogue, Fruit, Glads, " Dahlias, 


Iris, Roses, Phlox, Chrysanthemums, Ever- 
greens, Perennials, Berries. 

RIVERSIDE GARDENS 

ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 








EARLIEST and BEST 
Strawberries, Glads, Wild Flowers, Perennials 
100 Beautiful Gladiolus, mined. , ns size, $1.25; 
1 L. Ave Marie 50 c, 2 Ruff 
Wild flowers; 2 Blue Bells: x aes: 
es: 
raniums, pink, white; 1 


Columbines ; 3: 8 te Breech: 
white, blue, yellow; 2 
Hepatica;.1 Wood Phlox, oF 25. All above postpaid. 
Catalog free. 
THE WOODLAND GARDENS 
Box F, Keswick, lowa. 

















RARE IRISES 


A wonderful opportunity! Here are offered for the first 

tme the marvelous Louisiana Species, Giganticoerulea, 

etc. In its native swamps Giganticoerulea is sometimes 

found over seven } Seat hig Hardy, easy qhan. for 

or garden. Collection ‘‘A’’ is a wonderful bargain of the 

finest Bearded Iris. April delivery for Beardless: Cash wi 

order. Catalogue on request. Order now: stock’ limited. 
COLLECTION “‘A”’ $9.50 Giganticoerulea 

Cardinal velvety red $1.50 ht blue Native %. 4 

Candlelight fine blend 1.25 Giganti, alba white 





Chartier pure white 1.00  Vinleolor wine red 8.00 
Coppersmith copper red 1.00  Garysophpenteie vod 509 
Dolly Madison blend 2.25 ; rye ivory 5.00 
Fire God fine brown 1.00 15 
Midgard pink and gold 1.50 Kermesinia os | 
a Gold yellow 1.00 6° K' Williamson blue 150 
asta fine tall white 1.50 Aurea a yellow spuria 1.50 
por od King Fall bloom 7 .75 Ochroleuca ivory 1.00 
Cristata 4 in. Dwarf .50 

July delivery. $12.75 75 Verna 4 in. e 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr., Prop. Camillus, N. Y. 
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BEES AT POOLS 

People having trouble with bees at their 
pools and bird baths and knowing the source 
of the bees as does Mrs. R. B. Price, Ohio, 
in August, 1931, might dry up their pools 
for a few days, at the same time having the 
owner of the bees provide them with a 
water supply to which he can attract them 
by salting the water slightly for a while. 
This is harmless to the bees and we find it 
generally works. 


Mrs. JAMEs F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 

Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.) : 

For the cut flower trade grow the follow- 
ing Glads: 

Giant Nymph, Helen Phipps, pink; 
Golden Measure, Golden Dream, yellow; 
Mary Frey, Minuet, lavender; White City, 
Joerg’s White, white; Ida Mae, Elf, cream; 
Purple Glory, Baron Hulot, purple; Red 
Emperor, Joe Coleman, Red; Rose Ash, 
Marmora, smoky. 

Dahlias: Maud Adams, white; Billinaire, 
golden yellow; Countess of Lonsdale, orange 
cactus; Eva Williams, large lilac; Ida de 
ver Warner, mauve-pink; Jersey Beauty, 
pink; Robert Scott, yellow; are among the 
cheaper good varieties. 


F. B. Heaney, (Ohio). 


BEETLES ON PEONIES 

Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(N. Y.): 

Peonies are all finished blooming long 
before the Beetles emerge. When they do 
show up in hordes in our section, they very 
seldom are seen to light on the foliage, and 
those I have seen on the Peony leaves fly 
away shortly without eating any portion 
of the plant. 


F. Linwoop REapinG, (Penna.) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 

Answering Wm. Grant Smith, Indiana, in 
January number: 

The only way to get Delphinium plants 
like the parent plants is to start cuttings. 
Take the first shoots that appear in the 
Spring, when they are about 3 inches high; 
cut them with a heel, put them in coarse 
sand, soak it thoroughly, and place in the 
shade—the north side of a building is good. 
Do not let them get dry, and they will 
soon root. They need no glass over them. 

When rooted, pot up in leaf mold, in 
3-inch pots. As soon as the pots are filled 
with roots, plant out in beds. They are 
not likely to bloom the same year; the 
season is not long enough in Indiana. We 
can get them to bloom here, but we can 
start cuttings two months before you can. 
I should expect midsummer cuttings to fail, 
as the Delphinium does best when it is 
not too hot. 

Complete directions for propagating 
Delphiniums were given in the July, 1931, 
FLOWER GROWER. 

E. D. Crow1, (Calif. ) 


MARKING ON ZINC LABELS 

Answering question in the July issue: 

One way to mark zine or galvanized iron 
is to coat the label with common washing 
soap or beeswax, and with a pencil or sharp 
pointed stick, write the name on the label, 
pressing hard enough to go through the 
coating. This leaves the metal exposed. 
Pour a little muriatic acid over the writ- 
ing and instantly the name will be eaten or 
etched into the metal. Then wipe off acid, 
or dip label in water which washes the acid 
away, and you have a permanent label. 

Care should be used in handling the acid 
as it burns the skin rather quickly. 


S. A. Brown, (Texas) 
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The Greatest Value in 


Huge Flowered Dahlias 


The most vigorous and profuse of 
the latest new varieties and the most 
economically priced. 


Send for our combined catalogue 
and Dahlia Book. The famous Table 
of Ratings will help you make a 
selection. 


Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 
Lebanon, Ohio 








SEDUMS 


A very hardy variety of plants. No Rock Garden 
complete without them. One each of Acre, i a 
Glaucum, Sarmentosum and Stoloniferum, $1.0 
post paid 
Rock Garden Plants Dahlias tris 
Catalogue on request 
HUGHEL GARDENS 
5348 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 








The Beautiful Jap. Torch Azalea 
Azalea Kaempferi 
114-2’, 3 for $8. 15-18", 3 for $6. 


The home of Oriental Azaleas and Beautiful 
Evergreens, etc. 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery, 
245 Brimfield St., Wethersfield, Conn. 











ge | New Catalog 
FREE TO ALL. WRITE 
FOR YOURS NOW. 
Tells ae poy - =e —s 
how plant an au 
home rounds at LOW 
COST. _Rhododendrons, Ever- 
greens, Roses, flowering shrubs, 
shade & fruit trees, small fruits. 
Strawberry plants by the mil- 
lion. Complete assortment for 
small homes or large commercial 
planter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This amazing new catalog is 
7 4 eur that you will 
FUL Sipe’ NURSERIES, 
— PRINCESS ANNE, 


I 
For Genuite order from ‘‘Bountiful Ridge.” 








FAIRY LILIES 


(Zephyranthes) 

Beautiful deep rosy pink lilies, four inches across, 
S strong ten-inch stems. Fine for cutting. Can 

grown successfully in pots or in clumps in the 
aeons in ordinary soil. Bloom profusely all summer 
& sunny position. Easiest culture. Live indefi- 
nitely. Increase waaay. tery Class, re size 
bulbs. Directions given. ‘ostage prepa 
15 bulbs $1.00 25—$1.50 —— 100—$5.00. 
Mrs. Wilbur M. Jacobus, Box 64, Towaco, N. J. 

















SPECIAL OFFERING 


DAHLIA PLANTS 


Pot Grown Plants True to Name 


Graf Zeplin, 

Gold Imperial. $1.00 Each 
Cathleen Norris, 

— ivens, = Collection, All Six 
onmouth Champion 

Thos. A. Edison, $5.00 





Ida Perkins Free With Every Collection. 
YORK POTTERY GARDEN, YORK, PA. 


















Beautiful, Healthy Box Flowers Now Easy to Grow 
The Perfecto Metal Flower Box, with its patented 
system of feeding water at the roots and allowing 
air to circulate under plants, prevents souring. Dur- 
able enamel finish in choice of three colors— 
Green, Old Ivory or Red. Five sizes. Write for cir- 
cular giving your dealer’s name, Or send 
$1.50 for sample of 26” Perfecto Box. 
($1.75 west of Miss.) Our Metal Flower 
Pots (on left) are attractive, durable and 
reasonably priced. Like Perfecto Boxes, 
these Pots allow watering at base and 
prevent souring. Both articles guaranteed 
for five years service. Sample 6” pot 35c. 
Write for circular. 


METAL EGG CRATE CO. 
446 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Order your glads now before it is too late. 
Varieties to fit any pocke k are found in 
our free 1932 catalog, featuring Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s introductions of which we are sole 
distributors. Our 45 years of growing prize 
winning glads is at your service. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Wayland, Ohio 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 











NEW SASS IRISES 


Sass originations are especially featured 
in our 1932 catalog; Dwarfs, Intermediates, 


Tall Bearded and Fall Bloomers. Also 
other high class American and imported 
sorts. 


If you want modern Irises at modest 
prices, send us your name. : 
HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 
La Fontaine, Kansas 








Beauty--POPULAR DAY LILIES--Fragrance 
For sun or full shade, near Pools or in Rock Garden 
—Anywhere for that matter few things equal our four 
types of Day Lilies; Hardy anywhere, never failing to 
bloom, once planted they are permanent, requiring 
little care. 

large White F. Gr., Lav. Blue F. 8., Bright 
Yellow H. Fl., Orange Bronze H. Fu. Prepaid to 
3 each Parity. $238 


your door. 
1 Doz. Blooming size plants 
2 Doz, Blooming size plants 6 each variety...$2.25 
4 Doz. Blooming size plants 12 each variety...$3.75 
Specialties—Gladioli, Peonies, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, 
Perennials. 
NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS, Spencer, Ind. 








Flower Lovers 
Write for our free Spring catalog. Many 
varieties of Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens 


Trees, Vines, Perennials, Rock Plants anc 
free landscape planning service. Mention 
this magazine and receive special offer. 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries, 
Hartford, Michigan 








Illustrated Lectures 


on Gardening — Home 
Beautifying. Clean-up 
Campaigns. 


and 
and 


Community 
Beautifying 


Write for Circular and terms. 
H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 


















f | TREE PEONIES 


j Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
65 each. Descriptive catalogue 
| mailed Jree on request. 


i 

FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds. Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 



















New Hybrid Delphinium 


“Dreams of Beauty’ 
Planting Out Size—15 for $1.00 
100 for $6.00—Postpaid 
Probably finest strain of hardy hybrids so far pro- 
duced. Heat and mildew resistant, in a wonderful 
range of single and double blooms, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Send for List of Perennials 
HEREFORDS GARDENS,—Oakford, III. 








ARE YOU ON OUR 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST? 
> 
FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter 
subscriber. I 
one year. 


my name as a 
enclose $2.00 for 


2 years $3.50 3 years $4.50 
5 years $6.00 











‘‘Yours For The Asking”’ 
Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 
Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 


In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
tion the fact that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


The Templin-Bradley Co., 5700 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveiand, Ohio. 56th Annual Seed and Nurs- 
ery Catalogue for 1932; 144 pages and cover 
with index. Well illustrated and numerous 
excellent colored illustrations. 


The Union Fork & Hoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Better Gardening, What, When and How to 
Plant; 64 pages and cover, well illustrated 
and containing valuable tables with index. 
Contains some valuable facts and information 
for gardeners and especially those who are in- 
——— in flower gardens. This is not a cata- 
ogue. 


Peacock Dahlia Farms, Dahlialand, N. J. 
Catalogue of Dahlias. 36 pages and cover. 
Several color illustrations. 


Brand Peony Farms, Inc., Box 408, Fari- 
bault, Minn. Brand’s Peony catalogue for 
1932; includes also Lilacs, shrubs, ornamental 
trees, and fruits. 44 large pages and cover; 
well illustrated and with descriptions and un- 
usually complete and accurate. 


Robert F. Haussener, 223 E. Central Blvd., 
Palisades Park, N. J. Surplus stock price list 
of Dahlias for 1932. 


Bill’s Glad Farms, Inc., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Bill’s Bargain Book of the Gladiolus, etc.; 30 
pages and cover. Gladiolus especially, but also 
Irises, Peonies, Perennial plants, Dahlias, etc. 


Miss Effie Runner, Richelieu, Ky. Price list 
of Kentucky wild flowers, shrubs and ferns. 


Clifford E. White. Grosse Ile, Mich. Price 
list of new Star Dahlia. 
Atlantic Nursery Co., Berlin, Md. Price list 


of ornamental trees, vines and bulbs. 


Gladwin Glad Gardens, Gladwin, Mich. Price 
list of Glads for 1932. 


Westmoreland Gardens, 
Portland, Ore. 
bulbs. 


F. C. Hornberger, Clark St., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Annual Gladiolus catalogue for 1932. 22 pages 
and cover, well illustrated. 


1374 B. 20th St., 
1932 price list of Gladiolus 


Isbell Seed Company, Jackson. Mich. Price 


list of farm and garden seeds, etc. 


Swedberg Bros. Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn. 
—— price list of general line of nursery 
stock. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 766 Alberta St., Portland. 
--. Price list of Glads for 1932 with special 
offers. 


Ralph BE. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, 
Ohio. 1932 catalogue of seeds, bulbs, plants, 
shrubs, vines, perennials, etc. Unusually com- 
plete descriptions. 40 pages and cover. 


Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Inc., 47-51 First St. 
N.E., Massillon, Ohio. 1932 catalogue of 
Dahlias. 32 pages and cover, well illustrated. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Burpee’s annual garden book for 19382 78 
pages and cover and with many illustrations 
and a number of pages of beautiful color illus- 
trations. Unusually complete. 


J. T. Osborne, 3345 23rd Ave. S., Minne- 
opens. Minn. Price list of Gladiolus bulbs for 


Chas. B. Sawyer, Marne, 
of Gladiolus bulbs. 


Mich. Price list 
14 pages and cover. 


Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Rte. 8, Box 
ony Portland, Ore. Price list for Spring of 


Coleman Gardens, Box 24, Multnomah, Ore. 
Price list of Oregon-grown Gladioli for 1932. 


C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 1932 Price 
list of Brown’s originations including those 
new for the present year. 20 pages and cover. 


C. H. Brewer, Riverside Farm, Rahway, N. J. 
1932 list of vegetable and flower seeds includ- 
ing Dahlias and Gladioli. 16 pages and cover. 


Leonard C. Larson, 1189 Greeley St., Port- 
lane Ore. Price list of Gladiolus bulbs for 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries, Hartford, 
Mich. Well Ps 24-page catalog of Nursery 
stock offered at attractive prices. 
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If a want BETTER PAN- 
> ; than your neighbors, 
plan 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


You will have blooms of 
monstrous. size, wonderful 
ae. heavy texture, long 


ms. 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 

To be sure of true stock, 

send direct to the originator 

of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 











Pansies! Pansies! 


Beautiful colors 
Clear yellow, orange, mahogany, 
lavender, purple, blue and mixed. 
per dozen. $2.75 for 50. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Olive Belches. 


white, 
75 cents 


Catalog. 








ardy Northern grown Outdoor Ferns 
ardy Northern wild flowers 
Our Free Catalog will interest you. 


FERNDALE NURSERY, 
ASKOV, MINN. 


ardy Northern grown Evergreens 
Hi: Northern grown Rock Garden Plants 








“P. D. WILLIAMS, 
Lanarth, St. Keverne, England, 
Gold Medalist with home raised 


NARCISSUS 


at New York, London and Haarlem, will 
sell striking novelty collections, 2 bulbs 
each, six varieties, 25c. 3 bulbs each, ten 
varieties, 50c. Full details.” 








RED —WHITE— BLUE 


Special on Gladiolus bulbs. Try these new Holland 
varieties and be surprised, for only $2.60. Two 


sets $5.00. 
Pfitzers Triumph....... 3 large 4 medium 5 small 
BIDABOB cn cccccccscece 3 large 4 medium 5 small 
Mrs. Von Konynenburg. 3 large 4 medium 5 small 
12 nice healthy young bulbs of each variety. Order 
Now. Yes, Extras. Write for descriptive price list. 


LEONARD C. LARSON, Grower, 
1189 Greeley St., Portland, Oregon. 








DAHLIA PLANTS 
6 for $1.30 cash. Jersey’s 
pink; Jane Cowl, bronze; Grace Ricords, 
Mrs. I. D, Ver Warner, orchid; Queen of the 
: . White; Our 
ve won 142 prizes in five years. Write for 
of other eti 
HIGHLAND GARDENS 
2021 N. Fort Ave., 
Springfield, Mo. 





















TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


Our new, complete, beautifully illustrated 1932 cata- 
logue containing all strains of tulips in Hundreds of 
varieties and further Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla’s, Miscel- 
laneous and Madonna Lilies will be sent free on demand. 

r prices are for the finest quality only and meet 
every competition. 

Bulbs shipped f.o.b. cars New York, duty and freight, 

= us. Customers pay freight or 
charges only from New York to destination, All formali- 
ties of clearing, etc., are taken care of by us. 


J. Heemskerk, Sassenheim, o/o P. van Deursen, Holland. 








Fragrant Gladiolus 


NEW! RARE! 

You may now have fragrant Gladiolus in your 
summer g2@ Our 1932 catalog will offer one 
variety with a delicate sweet fragrance unlike the 
her flower. A strong grower with 
large saffron flowers, 

Supply is ted and will be applied on first 
orders received at $2.00 each or .3 bulbs for $5.00. 


Bill’s Best Bargain for 1932 


20 large size bulbe all different and labeled, in- 
cluding Betty Joy, Break 0’ Day, Gladdie Boy, 
Opalescent and others equally as fine. Total retail 
catalog value $1.70. 


1 set Bill’s Best Bargain ge 
8 sets “ - id 2.50 
Order at once and ask for our new catalog. 
BILL’S GLAD FARMS. INC., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Potted Sweet Pea Vines 


ivender, pink, violet, cerise, cream, 
eavenly blue, orange, white, scariet. $4.50 
r 8 doz. vines, $2.50 for 4 doz. vines. 
1.75 for 2 doz. Plant early 8” apart. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
| olive Belches. Catalog of Garden Plants. 








NEW and RARE SHRUBS 
BERRIED PLANTS 
AZALEAS 
Write for Price List 
LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Hampton Virginia 








Northern Michigan 
Dahlias Grow— 


120 LEADING VARIETIES 
Send for our Pa catalogue containing special collec- 
tions at greatly reduced prices. 
corrag.’s «By -g 5 eeeeee 














The Glad Guide 


effort guide 
lover LB : » beter ayy of the “aisdiotus, Oo oe 
tains their ry, many use 
an attempt to descri those varieties of proved 
merit for The home a & 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Creston, lowa 








WATERLILIES 


Nymphea Odorata Minor, white, 50c each, 
3 for $1.00. Nymphea Flava, yellow, $1.00 
each. Zanzibar Rubra, red, $2.00 each. 
Comanche, orange, $5.00. km Lotus, 
pink, $2.00 each. Water Iris, purple, 6 
for ‘50c.. Water Hyacinths, for 50c. 
Complete collection of above $9.00. 
World’s largest variety. Catalog free. 


AQUATIC PLANT NURSERY 
P. 0. Box 986-G New Orleans, La. 


UNUSUAL. NATIVE 
PLANTS 


ACH year we are maki desirable addi- 
E tions to our list of delightful native ferns 

and wild flowers, and are now offering 
you ten varieties which, while not especially 
difficult to grow, are hard to find. 
FRAGRANT GOLDENROD (Solidago odora): Almost 
evergreen leaves, it grows in shallow, acid soil, under oak 
vem and when the leaves are bruised, instead of the 

ual disagreeable Goldenrod odor, they emit Ge de- 
Yehtful fragrance of anise.—50c each, $5.00 per 12. 
SPOTTED PIPSISSEWA: The Spotted variety (Chima- 
phila maculata) is mottled with white along oe veins. 
Its —— too, are large and white.—50c each, $5.00 
per 








CLIMBING FERN: One of the rarest and most unique 
of r me (L jodium almatum), rafremine in gale. 
san oam, ani m neig shrul 
distance of three or four feet.—-b0e each. $5.00 per 12. 
CLAMBERING MONKSHOOD: From the southern moun- 
tains (Aconitum uncinatum). Flowers from June till 
September.—25e each, $2.50 per 12. 
IRIS CRISTAT ALBA: An aristocrattic little Iris of 
Durest white, growing only five to six inches tall.—§$2.00 
tach, $24.00 per 12. 
DALIBARDA REPENS: Flowers in mid-summer 
semble short-stemmed Hepaticas.—25¢e each, $2.50 per 12. 
BULBOUS BUTTERCUP: A native of open sunny places, 
this Buttercup flowers larger common Buttercups.— 
2c each, $2.50 per 12. 
CLIMBING NIGHTSHADE: A lovely vine (Aconitum 
uncinatum Uiessome in June and July followed by red 
berries.—300 each, $2.50 per 12. 
ROSE SPIDERWORT: The blossoms are bright rose- 
pink, and this variety of Spiderwort (Tradescantia — 
‘ cepectelly adapted to open, sunny locations.—40e each, 
per 


BARREN STRAW SERRY cry are bom Srepesteten’ 3 The 
yellow, strawberry-like fi “pe v? re during and 
June, Requires acid soil.— $2.50 per 


12. 
if you wish to try ALL TEN “a Mins above © UNUSUAL 


WILD FLOWERS, we will send you ONE PLANT OF 
EACH for $5.00. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of varieties of 
nitive plants which we have. Our _. catalogue also 
lists best varieties trees, evergreens, roses, 
: rubs and perennials. We will send you a copy on 

ques 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 





Flower JYrowew 
‘‘Yours For the Asking’”’ 


Howard Uhrig, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
catalogue for 1932. 


George W. Park, Greenwood, 8S. C. Park's 
illustrated flower book of dependable seeds of 
all kinds for 1932. 42 pages and cover. 

Howard M. Gillet, New Lebanon, N. Y. 1932 
catalogue of Gladiolus. 36 pages and cover, 
well illustrated. 


Rhododendron Gardens, Catonsville, Md. 
Folder of Harvey’s Baby Rhododendrons. 


J. D. Long Seed Co., Boulder, Colo. Long’s 
garden book for 1932: 64 pages and cover, 
well illustrated and several color illustrations 
including the new “Red Phipps’ and with 
extra good descriptions. 


Mrs. James M. Heaton, Rte. 4, Box 16, 
Green City. Mo. Price list of Dablias, Glad- 
iolus, hardy plants, etc. 


Golden Dawn Gardens, Waldron, Mich. Price 
list of Dahlias and Gladiolus. 


L. L. Olds Seed Co., Madison, Wisc. 
catalogue of field and — seeds, 
plants, etc. 36 pages and cover. 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill. Wholesale and 
retail price list of Gladiolus for 1932. 


Ralph J. Rooney, 1472 Delaware Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. Wholesale and retail price list of 
Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets. 


Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. ‘Catalogue 
of hardy Ferns, w ld and Rock Garden Plants 
and Evergreens. 84 pages and cover. 


Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens, 647 N. Main 8&t., 
Akron, Ohio. Catalogue of high-class Dablias. 


Graham Iris Garden, 4410 Judson St., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Catalogue of Iris for 1932. 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm, Rte. 5, Traverse 
City, Mich. Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli 
for 1932. 18 pages and cover. 


The Templin-Bradley Co., 5700 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Floyd Bradley's Garden 
“How” Book. 48 pages and cover; very com- 
plete and well illustrated and containing much 
useful ‘rn and facts about gardening in 
genera 


The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, 


Gladiolus 


1932 
bulbs, 


Creston, 


Iowa. Gladiolus guide for 1932. 24 pages and 
cover, Some very excellent descriptions of rare 
varieties. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens, Riverview Station, 
St. Paul, Minn. An Iris Lover’s Catalogue. 
96 pages and cover. Very complete with ex- 
cellent descriptions. 


H. F. Webster, 936 N.E. 24th St., Portland, 
Ore. Gladiolus price list for Spring of 1932. 


The Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn. 
Catalogue of Rock Garden Plants, Poppies, 
Lilies, ete. 

F. H. Stevens, Lacona, N. Y. “A Hobby 


that Grew” Gladiolus catalogue and price list 
consisting of 26 pages and cover. 


Buntings’ Nurseries, Selbyville, Del. Bul- 
letin No. 1 for Spring of 1932. Catalogue of 
trees, plants and general nursery stock. 


N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Ore. 
Wholesale Dahlia list for 1932. 


N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th St., 
Wholesale Gladiolus list. 


A. BD. Wohlert, Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa. 
Catalogue — price list of Oriental flowering 
trees and shrubs; 30 pages and cover. Some 
unusual things are offered in this catalogue. 


F. W. Schumacher, Jamaica Plain, Bosten,; 
Mass. A seed catalogue for the nurseryman 
and forester; 34 pages and cover. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore. Catalogue 
of Pansies, Delphiniums, and other seeds. 


R. H. Jones, Tuckdawa Flower Garden, Peru, 
Ind. Price list of hardy flowers, Delphiniums, 
Lilies and Oriental Poppies. 


Cooley’s Iris Gardens, 810 N. Water St., Sil- 
verton, Ore. An unusual Iris catalogue with 
several beautiful color illustrations. 


Dass gen f Co., ep ee Mich., 32 page 
illustrated booklet, "Dass Plant Guide, Season 
of 1932. Offers berry plants, fruit trees, orna- 
mentals. 


Kendal Dahlias Grow Anywhere 


2. secure 5000 new customers, we will send you 
12 tore anywhere in United States 
ely Dahlia roots assorted Novelty Types and 
2 dazsling colors, six or more varieties, $1. 50 
12 serait IE «antes eedainnasad 
Also 36 page beautifully illustra ee ee ee 
describing more than 525 of the World’s Best 
Finest Dahlias, and How to Grow them. Order’ 2 = 
Excel your neighbors. 


once. 
Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Box 134, Massillon, Ohio. 


Portland, Ore. 
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Sterling American Evergreens 


Native Americans, grown from seeds or 
collected on our own territory of 200 
acres, with the best allied foreign plants, 


Special Cash Discounts on— 


*RHODODENDRONS BOXWOOD 
*KALMIAS EUONYMUS 
*HOLLIES MAGNOLIAS 
JAP. AZALEAS *HEMLOCKS 
*LEUCOTHOE FIRS. PINES 


SAMPLE COLLECTIONS: 
tomer. In 6 to 10 in. stock by mail, in starred 
/ B., exp. collect, $2. — 
ples of unstaried 9 norte, 1 ‘of each, similarly supe- 
rior stock, care B. B., by exp. collect 

. $8. ‘available = while present surplus lasts. 


HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS 
ROU MARION, N. C. 














BLUE RIBBON GLADIOLI!! 


FINEST CREATIONS EBteton mous 


Big reduction sale ot aie stock. 100 la bloom- 

ing- — bulbs in mixture of all colors, i eebed 

08 for Fito." Set out ich Wonder With oe 
Free descriptive list. cuando _ 


Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Desk A, Bennington, Vt. 


BEAUTY BUSH ; for 


Handsome, new Shrub, im- 

mensely popular. Bears beau- ° 
tiful pink flowers on slender graceful 
branches. Strong, vigorous bushes, 50c 
each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. Catalog Free. 


49th Year. 
FRAGARIA NURSERIES, Box 278, Pulaski, N. Y. 














GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 


- gitrons plants, $6.00; 100 for $11.00; 500 for 


Excuisite colour photograph, 15 cen 
Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 vartetion—Ldsts free. 
Remit International Money Order. 
Rev. F. G. H. ANDERSON, F. R. H. & 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England. 


$45. 








GARDENIAS 


Garden lovers opportunity 
12 inch plants, 2 yrs. old.......... $1.00 
Growing directions. 
Rare Tropical plants our specialty. 
Florida Plant Company 
Rt. 7, Box 55B. South Jacksonville, Fla. 








DAHLIA ROOT COLLECTIONS 


Doz. labeled, Fort Monmouth, Jane Cowl, Avalon, 
Jersey’s Beauty, Edith Beryl, and 7 others of values 
not less than 50 cents see: Jane Cowl, 
Avalon, Jersey Beauty, Pride of lif., Sunset Glow, 
Mrs. Warner—$2.00. Doz. large my selection labeled 
+38. Doz. tom's iapeeed ew Doz, Jane Cowl 
ersey’s-Beau' valo. 2.00. 
postpaid and guaranteed. atalogue. — = 
Dayton’s Dahiia Gardens 
647 N. Main St., Akron, Ohio 








Rhododendron Catawbiense 3 ft. $2.70; 
Rhododendron maximum 4 ft. $1.00; Kal- 
mias 4 ft. $1.00; Azaleas 5 ft. $1.00; 
Colorado Blue Spruce 3 ft. $5.00; Norway 
rear 8 ft. $3.00; Carolina hemlock 8 ft. 
$1.25 per plant. Order early from 
advertisement. 


Nature’s Nurseries 
Deepgap, N. C. 











-—\ 64 PAGES of PRACTICAL 


INFORMATION on WHAT, 
\ WHEN and HOW to PLANT 


The Right Answers to a Thousand 
Gardening Questions by Your 
Old Friend, Harry R. O'Brien! 


From seeds’ and soil preparation to roses, rock 
gardens, pools and p ,a . illustrated, 
practical guide for ‘flowers, vegetables, ‘lewa, trees, 
shrubs and house plants. Nearly half-million copies 
distributed. Ask at the store where you buy your 
garden tools or send 10c in coin to THE UNION 
FORK & HOE CO., Dept. F1, Columbus, Ohio. 


























188 GjFlower Jrowew 
e se e 7 
Classified Advertising Section 
GROW LARGE BLOOMS.. Dahlia Growers Guide, by 
Burkart gives all information 75c. Address Publishers, 
RATE 124.0 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. B. Powell and VanNorman, Port Huron, Mich. 


Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 


for this de 
15th of the month. Cash. with order. 














DAHLIAS-GLADIOLUS. Four choice Dahlias for $1.00 
postpaid. Alex Walde, Mrs. Warner, Jersey Mammoth, 
Margaret Masson. Catalogue of Dahlias and_ Gladiolus 
now ready, mailed free on request. Ware Valley Floral 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 


NEW ORCHID-FLOWERING DAHLIAS. Tubers and 
seeds at depression prices. Illustration, description and 
prices on request. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 














Bulbs 
TIGRIDIA, MONTBRETIA, TUBEROSES, 60c dozen. 
10 Different Pompon Dahlias $1.00 plus postage. Gladi- 


List. D. W. Kerr, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


TIGRIDIAS—Red and Yellow, $2.00 doz. $1.25 half 
dozen. English Iris—White, Dark Blue and _ Lavender, 
$1.00 dozen. Hyacinthus Candicans—25c_ each. $2.25 
dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 


BULB BARGAINS. 12 Iris, 12 Tuberose, 6 Ismene Lily, 
6 Blackberry Lily, 3 Crinums, 3 Amaryllis, 12 Cannas, 
6 Tritoma, 8 varieties Extra good Dahlias or 20 varieties 


olus, Dahlias. 




















y fine —— Gladiolus 50c. Any items $2.50 
prepaid. large size blooming bulbs. VOLEN’S 
GARDENS, “GARBER, OKLA, 

SIX TIGER or REA, LILIES, Montbretias, Hermocalis, 


five $2. Four pkts. Lily seeds 20c. 


or Tigridas 50c. All 
Olympia, Wash. 


Catalog. Joe Smith, 











Cactus 
CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs, Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 











CACTUS—Miniature and 4 Display. “Lists. Shiner Cactus 
Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 





CACTUS—17 varieties blooming sizes—l of each variety— 
18 postpaid, $2.00; 2 of each variety—36 postpaid, 3. 25. 
Tags with names and information inside each box. C. J. 
Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 
SEDUM COLLECTION in the country. 
Some rare. 00 for 
Hardy Dwarf Cactus 
Minnesota and 














THE FINEST DLI 
37 Hardy named dwarf varieties. 
complete collection. Send for list. 
for Rock Gardens. They 
will not freeze in the hardest winters—25c each. CAM- 
DEN PARK GREENHOUSES, 4658 BRYANT AVE. NO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ACTUS, Nebraska’s Hardy wild pink Mamillaria, Tt for 
ot 00. $8.00 per 100. Laura Lee, Long Pine, Nebr. 


A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL blooming size cacti. Mrs. 
N. I. Harris, R. No. 1, Richland Springs, Texas, 


are native of 

















Sissnataenme 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 different labeled plants, all 
choice large incurved varieties, fine collection, $1.00. 
7 labeled plants, Extra Exhibition varieties, $1.00. 12 
plants New Hardy Chrysanthemums, something fine in 
style and color, choice collection $1.00. Culture leaflet 
with order, ‘The Gardens,’”’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., 
York, Pa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, fifteen named varieties, 
exhibition types, each different, $1.00 postpaid—no junk. 
ASPIDISTRA LURIDA, ideal indoor foliage plant; two 








large divisions, $1.00 postpaid. F. A. Spivey, James 
Ave., Montgomery, iy 
ACCLIMATED, TESTED, WORTH WHILE VARIE- 
TIES. The utmost in hardy chrysanthemums, Fairy 


Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIAS. New and Standard varieties. Priced low. 
Send for Spring Catalogue. Howard Bliss, 211 Candler 
Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 


DAHLIA JANE COWL strong, 
showing eyes, 65c postpaid. 
Ship any time. Stephen Burroughs, Jr.. 
port, Conn. 


DAHLIAS 





healthy root divisions 
Oo $1.00; Twelve $5.00. 
Route 3, Bridge- 





surplus from private collection of modern 
. My selection none you have if mentioned 





$2.50 a dozen. _Unlabeled $1.50. No list. Edith 
Fletcher, Salem, N. H. 
DAHLIAS. 1 each of 10 different popular dahlias, or 


dahlias or 5 of each, 
Colonial Gardens, Marion, Ohio. 


2 each of 5 different Pompon 
named for $1.00. 


RARE DEM LAS-—Baste 
Wonder, Dwight . Morrow—dollar 
Norris, Frau 0. Grecht natty cents, 
Many others. Louis E. Bedard, 88 
onto, Canada. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Field grown tubers 
guaranteed healthy, true to name and to grow, postpaid 
Ten for $3.50, any five $2.00, Jane Cowl, Ellinor Vander- 
veer, Trentonian, Roman Eagle, Champagne, Rosa Ne!’l, 
Jersey’s Beacon, Hoosier Beauty, Mrs. Warner, Porthos. 
Ten for $6.00 any five $3.25. Fort Monmouth, Jane 
Cowl, Jersey’s Mammoth, Queen of Garden Beautiful, 
Alice Whittier, Elite Glory, Farncott, Rose Marie, Mary 
Wade, Rose Fallon. Any five, $5. 00—-Thomas A. Edison, 
Fort Monmouth, Harry Mayer, Ida Perkins, Sanhican 
Queen, Yellow Beauty, Seals Californian. 64 page Gar- 
den Handbook (gratis) with each orderCatalogue, M. 
Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIA ROOTS: Jane Cowl, 50c; Fort Monmouth, 
$1.00; Warner Salbach, 20c; folder; 350 others, 10c up. 
Kunzman, New Albany, Ind. 





Rock Fantasy, Eagle Rock 
fifty. Kathleen 
Stock limited. 

Woodmount, Tor- 











DAHLIAS Exchange—Home gardener would exchange his 
surplus Dahlia roots for other standard kinds. What 
have you? J. Ferguson, Fredericktown, Mo. 


BLISS DAHLIAS gladden the heart. Catalog free. 
Ifoward Bliss, 211 Candler Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 








HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS—$50 catalogue for $5. $25 
for $3, our selection—postage collect. Dahlia seed $1 
and $2 per 100. Burch Dahlia Garden, 4031 Oakwood, 
Inglewood, California. 


SURPLUS ange aed S—GOOD STOCK. Thos. Edison 
$2.50. Dr. John Carmen $1.50. Jane Cowl 50c. ROSE- 
MARY DAHLIA GARDENS, MARTINS FERRY, OHIO. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED DAHLIA GARDEN in New 
Hampshire offers 12 Extra Large Dahlias $1.75—Post- 








paid, Named varieties, recent introductions, assorted 
colors. Literature upon request. Eastland Dahlia Gar- 
dens, Desk F, Dover, N. H. 





DAHLIAS, Thousands, Named varieties, not labeled, our 
selection. Stock consists of Giant Red, Werner, Calosse, 
Best White, American Beauty, Millionaire, Bashful Giant, 
many others, seven for one dollar cash while stock lasts, 
Postpaid. Smith Brothers, Box 471, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


CHOICE ROOTS, Jane Cowl, 
Stires’ Dahlias, 
Ohio. 
TWELVE NAMED DAHLIAS, including Jane Cowl for 
$3.00. Six prize winning Pom Poms $1.75. Twelve 
hardy Chrysanthemums $1.00. Free catalog. Omar 
Coles, Magnolia, N. J. 





fifty cents. postpa Dr. 
998 Roanoke Road, Cleveland Meieins, 











DAHLIAS AS AT WHOLESALE. Famous for quality, choic 
varieties, low prices. Descriptive price list free. N. ‘A. 
Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


DAHLIAS—Strong roots. Reliable, tested, new exhibi- 
tion and standard varieties 20c to $1.50, postpaid, Cata- 
logue free. Harry Aiken, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


GOLDEN DAWN GARDENS, WALDRON, MICHIGAN. 
Descriptive folder free. Dahlias and Gladiolus of distinc- 
tion. Prices will please you. Satisfaction positively 
guaranteed. 


THE DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. Satisfied customers 
winning prizes and Certificates of Merit at Trial Gardens. 
. There is no better seed grown. The price always One 
Dollar per packet. Price list also of worth while Dahlia 
roots. A. G. Goodacre, Box 86, Gardena, California. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES. Grown right. Priced 
right. Shipped right—true to name. W. W. Harshman, 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS. New and standard varie- 
ties, prices reasonable. Also Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den plants. Hillview Gardens, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


DAHLIAS. 35, 
Iris, Cannas, Chrysanthemums, 20, $1.00; 100, 
2 i Lilies, 15, $1.50. 















































$2.00; unlabeled 100, $4.00; renal. 
Mrs. Howard Holsinger, Denton, 





STERLING DAHLIAS—Eleven fine Dahlias for $2. 50 
worth $5.35. Cigarette, Margaret W. Wilson, Rosa Nell, 
Jersey’s Beauty, Nagle’s Roem, Emma Marie, Elsie 
Daniels, Alice Whittier, Ballett Girl, Pride of Stratford, 
Mrs. Ide Ver Warner, Catalogue on request. Sterling 
Dahlia Farm, A. & E Waterhouse, Vineland, N. J. 


LOOK: 24 Dahlias, named, $1.50. Guaranteed value. 
$6.00 Raa free. Walker Baia Gardens, N. Digh- 
ton, Mass 


DAHLIAS REAL BARGAINS. Every root GUARAN- 
TEED true to name, and free from disease, while they 
last, order them now before it’s too late. Any six 
for $1.00. Caumset Chief, Canteen, Charm, D. A. Moore, 
Elsie Burgess, Flamingo, Jean Kerr, Le Toreador, Mabel 
atcher, Mrs, Carl Salbach, Mrs. Warner, Sagamore. 
Any six for $2.00. Avalon, Comte Coolidge, Cigarette, 

Frances LaRocca, Jersey Beacon, J. B. Waite, Mrs, A 
Hull, Ohio Glory, Pride Stratford, Roman Eagle, Roy- 

croft, The Choctaw, Trentonian, Uncle Sam, Sagamore. 
Any six for $3.00. Altamont, Captain John, Eugenia, 








Frank Galvin, Griffen, Harry Mayer, Jersey Ideal, Jersey 
Jewel, Margaret Wilson, Marshalls Beauty, Marshalls 
Blue Gem, Mrs. William Evans, Oyster Bay Ruby, 
Richeleau. 

Any six for $4.00. Jove, J. S. Miller, Kentucky, Marion 
George, Marmion, Natures Masterpiece, Nellie Knapp, 
Peggy Rolland, Queen of Garden Beautiful, Wacthung 
Sunrise, Yankee Queen. 


Send for Price List. ALBERT PARRELLA, 3380 ELY 
AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY. 





KATHLEEN NORRIS, $1.50. 20 different labeled. 
List of Dahlias and Perennials free. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


PIKES PEAK-COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA Gardens. 
Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias in the world, 
Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 package. Send for Catalogue 
in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


$2.00. 
B. Murray, Route 1, 





DAHLIA LOVERS:—Four choice varieties for $1. 


Cham- 
pagne; Jersey Beauty; Sagamore and 


Porthos. Catalogue 





of other Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed free. Leonard 
Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. — 
25 to 50 PER CENT “ on = ae oste, Also _get 
our plant list and save money. sch Floral Gar 


The 
dens, 1435 Dill Ave., South Euclid, Onie 


April, 19 


Monmouth, C. 

Trimbee, Violet, Won. 
write for prices on those you wa 
A. Noble, 710 Fifth St., Charleroi, ~ 


DAHLIAS—Surplus of private grower. 
pion $1.50. Edison, Norris, 
etc.—very cheap; 
No catalog. H. 








Delphiniums 





MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 
seeds from largest flowers and spikes. Trial package 35c. 
Husky baby plants 12 for $1.00 postpaid. Circular free. 
N. A. Miller, 458 East 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled her 
or abroad, mostly Wrexhan strain, taking highest prize 
at garden and cut flower shows. Mixed seed $1.00 
named varieties $1.50, mixed mamed varieties $2.00 
Wing’s special mixture including White Wings $2.00 
a package prepaid. We raise Delphiniums exclusively. 
Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


Gladiolus 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS NOVELTIES: Grow your own 
100 Select hand pollenized Montana Grown seed $2 00— 
100 Unbloomed seedling bulblets $1.00. S. A. Anderson 
Sidney, Montana. 


100 FLORISTS EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS 10 each, i 
popular varieties: Labelled $2.50 or 100 mixed $1.5: 
ee PERENNIAL GARDENS, BARRINGTON, NEV 























GLADIOLUS—Send for our 16 page Catalogue, listin 
over 150 varieties of Gladiolus, Dahlias, and perenni 
COLUMBIA GARDENS, CEDARBU RG, WISCONSIN 
30 BEAUTIFUL GLADS $1.00 postpaid. All diffe 
varieties, including a dollar variety labeled. Price 
200 varieties free. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 


PRIZE WINNING Gladiolus bulbs, choice Perenn 
Delphinium and Rock Plants. Highest quality, reason 
og Catalogue free. Jones’ Glad Gardens, Haydeny 
Mass. 


TALL CORN GLADS, Newest kinds. Low prices. Satis- 
faction, quality and liberality our motto Write for 
— list. MONONA GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Monona, 
owa. 


OUR GLADS AT ATLANTIC CITY FLOWER SHOW 
won 21 prizes on 30 entries. Special offer 100 blooming 
bulbs this show collection $3.00 prepaid in United States 
eee. FLORAL CROFT, VIN W. MOYER, Dub- 
in, Pa. 


100 LARGE GLADIOLI. 10 each of 10 different varie- 
ties $1.50 or 100 GOLDEN DREAM $4.00 Post-paid 
Myers Nursery, Arcadia, is. 




















W. H. PHIPPS: WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK. ~ Reduced 
prices. SPECIAL: 100 Gold Eagle or 30 Phipps 1% ur 


= ‘postpaid. TULL LIST READY. Gladmoor, Tipton, 





NOT OVER 15 CENTS for large bulbs of varieties intro- 
duced a few years ago at $100.00 each. Write for list. 
Perrin, 766 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE bulbs $1.00. 
color selection. Beautiful mixture. 
each order. Rainbow Gardens, 


FORCED TO SELL. At depression prices one hundred 
newer varieties. Send for list. Senic City Glad Gardens, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





Prepaid. Wonderful 
Surprise gift with 
Huntington, Ind. 











SIX NEW, and Many Standard Gladioli described in my 
“‘Depression’’ price list. C. C. Thayer, New Castle, Pa 
30 BULBS, different, labeled. 3s or ~ ‘larger including 
Minuet, Glorianna, Nuthall and others, no junk, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Postpaid $1.00. 6 sets $5.50. White 
House Flower Gardens, 8239 Lydia, Kansas City, Mo. 


100 CHOICE ASSORTED % to 1% inch bulbs, 
named varieties Gladioli postpaid $1.25. $ 
Whiting’s Gardens, Rochester, Minn. 











over 30 
8.00 thousand. 





MINUETS in all sizes and bit, 
Write for prices. 
dale, Ore. 





and any - quantity. 
Williamette Valley Bulb Co., Trout- 





OLD DOMINION ARISTOCRATS: One Picardy bulblet, 
one bulb each of Betty Nuthall, W. H. Phipps, Rose 
Mist, Leen Wone and Butterboy; and in addition ten 
mixed bulbs—value $2.00—special price $1.25. A few 
high grade Gladiolus seed will be included with early 
orders. Old Dominion Gardens, Lexington, Virginia. 
ORANGE QUEEN. the fool-proof glad. 15 big, 25 med., 
50 small, 100 No. 6-7, all $1.25 prepaid. Many others. 
Ask for list. E. W. Guenther, 902 Hamilton Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. 


GLADIOLI SPECIAL OFFER, very choice varieties at 
attractive prices. CHEROKEE GARDENS, (M. R. Heu- 
nisch), 1832 Ashland Ave., Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


PERSIA, the black Glad 5c. Many others same price. 
— a James L. Howard, Box 41, Route 1, Pewaukee, 

















DOLLAR SALE, 100 choice mixed Gladoli, including 

Golden Measure, Elf, Shaylor, Rose Ash and many other: 

cout, peepats for $1.00. A. O. Kaap’s Nursery, Manistee, 
ch. 


300 TESTED VARIETIES in our list. 
extra selection, 30 fine bulbs, large blooming size, List 
on request. Morris Bulb Co., Waldport, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS MAIL AUCTION—Bids 
Fifty finest varieties at your price. 
TABOR TERRACE GARDENS, 
Portland, Oregon. 


MY DESCRIPTIVE GLAD LIST of over two hundred 
new and standard varieties sent free. Attractive prices. 
Ralph J. Rooney, 1476 Delaware Ave., Portland, Oregon. 








Send $1.00 fo: 





close April 18 
Send for list. MT 
1650 E. Yamhill St 








TWENTY GIANT PRIZE WINNING GLADS named in- 

cluding the Giant Blue, Mrs. Van Koynenburg and Purple 

ger for one dollar. Snow Glads, 42 Arlington St., 
ua, N. 





36 Lane GLADIOLUS—Each a different named variety, 

Tabeled, S038 postpala haineee bree ei ca eee. 
postpa nuet with 

Terrace Gladioli Gardens, Stevensville, Mich. ee 











